








From every man according to his ability: 


VoL. XIV. 





THE 


De number of The Cosmopolitan, 

the first of the fifth year since the 
purchase of the magazine by Mr. John 
Brisben Walker, will be issued from its 
own printing-house. The edition of 150,- 
000 copies has been prepared upon presses 
designed expressly for the finest work and 
manufactured throughout by the most 
improved machinery—folding-machines, 
stitching-machines, smashers, revolving 
gathering-table, cutters, and a covering- 
machine with a capacity of 20,000 maga- 
zines per diem, all being the most com- 
plete that are constructed for the mak- 
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MAKING OF AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


ing of an illustrated magazine of the 
highest class. They are designed espe- 
cially for magazine work, and constitute 
one of the most perfect magazine plants 
in the world. Not only is the machinery 
of the best, but the workshop is of the 
brightest and healthiest, lighted by a 
hundred and forty-five windows, free to 
the sunshine. Most satisfactory of all, 
however, is this: there are no employés 
of The Cosmopolitan, from the highest 
to the lowest, working more than eight 
hours a day. 

It may not be uninteresting to our read- 











ers, whom we are en- 
titled also to count 
asour friends, at this 
period of the maga- 
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zine’s history, to 
hear something 
of its growth, and 
of the processes 
by which the entire volume is manufact- 
ured for their use. . 

Probably there are few business enter- 
prises of a more hazardous character than 
the establishment of an illustrated maga- 
zine. ‘There are two or three very curious 
features which place large odds against 
success. First, the magazine must be 
sold at less than cost from the year of 
its birth until it 
reaches a circula- 
tion approximating 
one hundred thous- 
and copies. Upon 
the first copy of 
each issue there are 
fixedcharges aggre- 
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gating many thous- 
ands of dollars paid 
to authors and art- 
ists, for the services 
of editors, engrav- 
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ers, printers, electro- 
typers, et cetera, and 
these charges are 
constant, whether 
one half a 
million be issued. 

If The Cosmopol- 
itan were confined to 
the average edition 
of the average book, 
the entire edition 
would haveto be sold 
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at more than five dollars a copy to bring 
cost price tothe publisher. But with each 
thousand added to the edition of the mag- 
azine these fixed charges are divided into 
asmaller sum per copy until, at a hun- 
dred thousand, the figure becomes so 
small that the advertising receipts step in 
and turn the scale in favor of the pub- 
lisher. In lots of 100,000 copies, the actual 
cost of a magazine 
of the character of 
The Cosmopolitan 
for paper, press- 
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work, editorial ser- 
vices, mailing, and 
other expenses inci- 


dental to its publica- 
tion is about eighteen 
cents per copy—more than the price at 
which it is sold to the American News 
Company. Apparently, the more copies 
sold the more money the publisher would 
lose; but the seeming paradox is ex- 
plained by the advantage which the great 
advertisers of the world take of such a 
large circulation, and the deficiency of 
income from the hundred thousand copies 
is made good by the advertising pages, 
with a margin of profit left over. 

To be successful, the magazine must 
draw its circulation from the entire people 
of the country and 
be known in the re- 
motest hamlet. As 
it enters upon life 
surrounded by riv- 
als who have the ad- 
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vantage of long and 
perfect organization, 
the mere fact of mak- 
ing its existence 
known is a most diffi- 
culttask. If it werea 
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daily journal, well-printed and well-edited, 
it could easily notify everyone for whose 
patronage it might hope, by a week’s cam- 
paign of vigorous advertising. But how to 
attract the attention of magazine-readers 
in far-off towns and cities, or upon remote 
farms? Merely to send a sample copy of 
the magazine and atwo-cent circular to 
each of the possible readers in its natural 
field would mean the expenditure of a 
million and a half dollars for paper, press- 
work, stationery, stamps and labor. 

To make a readable magazine is not 
enough. People must be acquainted with 
its merits before they will even entertain 
the question of its purchase. What won- 
der that under these conditions more than 
a quarter of a million dollars was spent 
unavailingly upon The American Maga 
zine, a hundred thousand in an attempt 
to establish The Manhattan, as much 
more upon Our Continent, and countless 
sums upon smaller monthlies with no re- 
sult that was other than completely dis- 
astrous! A gentleman familiar with the 
establishment of one of the four successful 
illustrated magazines stated in the writ- 
er’s hearing recently that full half a mil- 
lion dollars had been made available at 
the starting of the enterprise and the last 
dollar had been called for just as success 
came. 

Not the least expensive part in the es- 
tablishment of a magazine is the organi- 
zation of its staff. A large force of edi- 
tors and experts in various branches of 
special work has to be called in from 
other occupations. In all other publish- 
ing businesses there are well-trained men 
who may be engaged at short notice. 
But the expert magazinists may be count- 
ed upon one’s fingers. The older illus- 
trated monthlies have long ago had their 
staffs well in hand, and no one ever re- 
signs when he finds himself in a fitting 
nook in a magazine office. For these 
reasons it is nec- 
essary to take in 
many new men 
and de- termine /; 
their cap- abilities 
in a field hitherto 
untried by them. 
As a pe- culiar 
class of ability is 
needed for mag- 
S£ine 4 ce “wx, 2 
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with its excellent 
illustrations, will 
take the place of 
the monthly. 


of quality. 
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‘o idea could have 4 
less foundation in probability. arcnrarp Forses. 
While the Sunday journal furnishes 

avast amount of excellent matter, there are certain 
advantages possessed by the magazine which must ¢ ». Lanorey. 
ever remain with it. In the first place, the tendency 

of the age is rapidly changing from the seeking of quantity to the seeking 
The accumulation of literature is so great that the helpless ppank stockton. 





follows that the process of making up a staff, by getting together 
just the men required, is a slow and anexpensiveone. Time, labor 
and considerable salaries have many times to be expended only tode- 
termine that the novice possesses a different order of ability from that 
required. But one by one the different wheels, cams, shafts, and even 
‘‘eecentrics,’’ are put together in what is after all but a beautiful 
piece of machinery, in which, after a time, every part comes to work 
in perfect harmony with every other. 

The idea has not infrequently been put in print 
that the magnificent editions which are now be- 
ing issued of the Sunday news- 
paper will some day encroach 
upon the magazine field ; and 
that sooner 
or later the 
news pa per, 
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reader wanders aimlessly amongst its stores. What he really wants is 
to have the best selected for him without the vast labor of personal examination. 
This the magazine aims to do, and it is done so far as lies within the power of a 
large force of patiently working editors. However large the staff of the Sunday pa- 
per, the fact that it is issued as part of a great daily, or, if it has an entirely sep- 
arate staff, the fact that it appears fifty-two times a year, does not afford the time 
necessary for that careful study which is given by the corps of editors attached to 
the leading magazines. This is a difficulty which might possibly be overcome 
by the expenditure of money, but the other and greater difficulty lies in this 
fact, that there are today in the world but comparatively few great writers, and 
still fewer great thinkers. These men, when they speak, naturally seek the 








most extended audiences as 
their sphere of usefulness, and 
these audiences are found 
through the magazines. The 
Cosmopolitan, for instance, 
prints for this issue one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand cop- 
ies. The greater part of these 
will be scattered from Canada 
to Texas, from New York to 
California, while a sprinkling 
is to go to South America, 
Turkey, Italy, Spain, Russia, 
China, Australia, and not a 
few to France, England and 
Germany. It is quite a fair 
calculation to estimate that 
three-quarters of a _ million 
people will examine these one 
\ hundred and fifty thousand 
' copies, and that extracts will 
be made by the press from 
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articles which will bring leading portions 
of the contents under the direct observa- 
tion of not fewer than twenty millions 
of people. 

A single New York paper publishes 
more than double the number of copies 
printed by The Cosmopolitan, but the 
greater part of its edition finds its circu- 
lation in the immediate vicinity of New 
York, while within a week from the time 
of its issue it will be difficult to find a 
well-preserved copy. On the contrary, 
the excellent paper, the expensive press- 
work and the convenient book-form of the 
magazine cause it to be preserved, and in 
many cases bound fora permanent place 
on the library shelf. 

The vast territory covered by the mag- 
azine, and its consequent infiuence, make 
it the favorite medium of the great think- 
ers who seek the favor 
of the English-speak- 
ing world, or aim to 
influence its civiliza- 
tion by their writings. 
Gladstone and Blaine 
the statesmen, Flam- 
marion and Holden the 
astronomers, Wolseley 
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and Sherman the commanders, 
and Browning the poets, alike 


Tennyson 
chose the 
magazine medium for the expression of 


their greatest thoughts. It is a well rec- 
ognized fact that the author, whether he 
be of established fame or only seeking his 
literary spurs, is willing to take much 
less money for the productions of his pen 
when these areto be printed in magazine 
form than for their appearance in the daily 
journals. In one case the author reaches 
the world; in the other case he reaches a 
local constituency which, however great, 
is after all but local. One other fact, and 
the matter will be clear to the reader's 
mind. The edition of The Cosmopolitan is 
being worked upon presses at an average 
rate of not more than six thousand im- 
pressions per diem. The presses used for 
this work were supposed to be on the 
eve of relegation to 
disuse twenty years 
ago, on account of 
their slowness. They 
print but six thous- 
and sheets in the day; 
in the same time one 
of the modern perfect- 
ing presses turns off 
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more than three million im- 
pressions of thesame size. But 
no invention has been made 
which will permit the finest 
engravings to be printed at a 
high speed. Exquisite illus- 
tration means slow and expen- 
sive printing, nor do the most 
experienced printers of today 
anticipate that there will be any 
early revolution in this respect. 
The daily 
press has 
made great progress in 
illustration, but as in- 
vention has followed 
invention in the field 
. of presses, the printing 
«& of the magazine and 
the printing of the 

JOHN A. cockerm, Newspaper have grown 
to be entirely separate 

branches. There have been endless im- 
provements, but none in the direction of 
speed. Forty years ago the magazine 
press printed more rapidly than the mag- 
azine presses of today. The change has 
been in the direction of slowness rather 
than speed. The finest illustrations, es- 
pecially those of half-tone work, require 
a care which permits an average of no 
more than eight hundred impressions per 
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hour. Paper for the finer work 
of the magazine costs three or 
four times as much as that used 
by the daily journal, and there 
is no way of escaping from these 
two necessities: fine paper and 
slow press-work. The prophet 
would rather hazard his repu- 
tation upon the general intro- 
. duction of gelatine plates, and 
astill greater reductionin speed. 
avant. Again, the au- 

thor does not dis- 
dain the use of the artist’s 
pencilin conveying his ideas. 
That is another reason why 
the magazine is his favorite 
medium of communication. 
Theconsequence is that more 
than six thousand manu- 
scripts are sent without sol- 
icitation, during the course 
of twelve months, to the office of The 
Cosmopolitan. Some of these embrace 
the experience of a lifetime; others the 
results of travel in which life is endang- 
ered, or thousands of dollars expended. 
Add to this the articles directly solicited 
from persons who are distinguished in 
their various lines of thought, and the 
reader can understand at a glance the 
magnificent stock of material from which 
are drawn the two hundred 
odd accepted articles which 
appear each year in the 
magazine. 

Upon The Cosmopolitan 
five editors are engaged in 
culling the mass of material 
received, weighing with care- 
ful deliberation what is most 
likely to prove interesting, 
and in sifting, selecting, re- 
vising and arranging for il- 
lustration the eighteen or 
twenty articles which appear 
ineach number. The great- 
est care attends every step in 
making up a table of con- 
tents for the month’s issue. 
Arranged and rearranged, 
the final composition of the 
magazine is the result of a 
dozen plans, and very often 
contains articles to obtain 
which correspondence was 
begun years previously. 
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But the magazine does not 
rely upon this factor in its fa- 
vor. Because its readers have 
a month in which to consider 
everything that is done for 
their instruction or pleasure, 
almost any expenditure be- 
comes profitable upon the part 
of a magazine editor, and if the 
importance of the article war- 
rants the outlay he stands as oa 
ready to expend five thousand 

dollars for a manuscript as to pay fifty 
dollars. 

A most fortunate circumstance in the 
early history of The Cosmopolitan was the 
placing of the printing of the magazine 
with the house of J. J. Little & Company. 


THE GATHERING-TABLE. 


The members of the firm devoted the ut- 
most care to the typographical appear- 
ance of the magazine and showed their 
ability to equal the best work in the older 
periodicals. Hon. J. J. Little, the head of 
the firm and at present one of New York’s 
representatives in Con- 
gress, gave his personal 
advice in many ways 
advantageous to the 
magazine and has, it is 
a pleasure to say, shown 
while in Congress those 
clear-headed, generous 
qualities which are not 
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less valuable in public than 
in private business. 

From the start, Saturday 
afternoon conferences became 
a feature of the editorial life 
of The Cosmopolitan. Around 
an ample table gathered the 
leading spirits of the staff, 
without any very definite aim. 
Sometimes they were very 
bright, these talks without 
purpose. Again of a cloudy 
day they were commonplace. One of the 
earliest to join this conference was Hjal- 
mer Hjorth Boyesen, and the magazine 
owes much to his sound judgment and 
initiative talents. Miss Elizabeth Bis- 
land, now Mrs. Wetmore, was another 
who was full of plans and 
bright suggestions, with a 
vein of humor that kept 
the other knights of the 
round-table in constant 
good humor. In this she 
was sustained by Mr. Mu- 
rat Halstead. 

The first edition of The 
Cosmopolitan after its pur- 
chase by Mr. Walker was 
20,000 copies. The exact 
figures were published in 
the magazine. As a con- 
sequence advertisers, after 
the manner of the day, 
discounted this estimate 
one-half, and it became 
very difficult to fill the ad- 
vertising pages at the very 
moderate sum of sixty dol- 
lars per page. The rates 
as published were made 
inviolable. ‘We give you 
the true figures of our edition, and we 
have but one rate,’’ said the agents of 
the magazine. ‘Oh, we have heard those 
stories before,’’ replied the advertisers. 
The outlook was certainly discouraging. 
The only result of giving the exact facts 
and having but one 
price, as is common in 
any properly regulated 
business, was to de- 
prive the magazine of 
advertising. The esti- 
mate has been made 
that The Cosmopolitan 
lost more than ¢50,000 james GRANT 
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during the first 
eighteen months 
by this determ- 
ination. 

A new mana- 
ger of the adver- 
tising depart- 
ment was in- 
stalled, with the 
distinct agree- 
ment that the ac- 
ceptance by him 
of an advertisement below the published 
rates was equivalent to the tender of his 
resignation. And the determination was 
reinforced to adhere to one price and give 
the advertiser access to all the office rec- 
ords having to do with the paper, press- 
work, news-company returns—even to the 
pressroom itself—and 
such other information 
as would guide him in de- 
termining upon the real 
value of The Cosmopol- 
itan as an advertising 
medium. Why an adver- 
tiser should be asked to 
buy a pig in a poke con- 
cealing the outlines of 
the animal, isa pertinent 
query which cannot be 
satisfactorily answered. 

The result of the first 
year’s work was very dis- 
heartening as regarded 
the advertising receipts. 
Though the magazine 
doubled in circulation, it 
received no recognition 
from advertisers of its 
real merits. The entire 
year’s receipts from the 
advertising-pages only 
about equalled those for 
the single issue of De- 
cember 1892. By theclose 
of 1890 the edition of the 
magazine had been built 
up to 60,000 copies, and 
though the advertising 
rates were corresponding- 
ly raised, the number of 
advertisers taking ad- 
vantge of the circulation 
had likewise increased. 
For January 1892 the edi- 
tion was 100,000 copies, 
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and the rates had grown from $60 to $200 
per page. The December 1892 number 
contained ninety-one pages of paid adver- 
tising, including the covers and exclusive 
of The Cosmopolitan’s own announce- 
ments. 

The victory which was so hard to secure 
came at last. ‘The time arrived when 
advertisers no longer questioned the fig- 
ures of the edition printed, and ceased to 
ask for a reduction of rates. From tests 
made they came to determine the value 
of the Cosmopolitan for their particular 
purposes and to have perfect faith in the 
figures given. If the constituency of the 
magazine was of the character they desired 
to reach, they used it freely, with the ab- 
solute certainty that six months’ work 
of the most astute bargainer would not 
change the prices at 
which the advertisement 
could be obtained. That 
is something for a man to 
know: that he need not 
waste valuable time in 
endeavoring to obtain as 
good terms as his neigh- 
bor — or in guessing at 
circulation. 

The Cosmopolitan be- 
gins 1893 with an edition 
of 150,000 copies. If its 
plans are successful it 
will close with a large 
increase. Never has the 
work for advancing cir- 
culation been laid out on 
so extensive a scale as for 
1893. Pushed upon many 
lines, the main feature 
will be an offer of one 
thousand free scholar- 
ships in the leading col- 
leges and schools of the 
United States in consid- 
eration of the introduc- 
tion of The Cosmopol- 
itan into certain neigh- 
borhoods by the young 
men and women seeking 
these scholarships. This 
work, while purely of a 
selfish character so far as 
The Cosmopolitan is con- 
cerned, will not be with- 
out its advantages to the 
public. Thetask imposed 
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is of an honorable kind and such as any 
energetic, self-respecting young man or 
young woman niay easily perform. It 
will enable many ambitious girls and 
boys to obtain the college education from 
which lack of means would otherwise de- 
bar them. ‘The offer includes free tuition, 
free board, free lodging and washing at 
Yale, Vassar, Harvard, Wellesley, Ann 
Arbor, Georgetown, or any of the great 
schools of art, music, medicine, or sci- 
ence. The full particulars are furnished 


in a neat pamphlet, mailed free by The 
Cosmopolitan to applicants. 
The process of making a magazine be- 


gins with the arrival of the mail-carrier 
and his packages of manuscripts. Wheth- 
er marked « personal,"’ +‘ private,’’ ‘‘ con- 
fidential,’’ or simply ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Mag- 
azine,’ they all go through the one 
channel, and are turned over to the regis- 
tering clerk, who enters the names, date 
of arrival, character of the manuscript, 
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author’s address, number of illustrations, 
and such other facts as are necessary for 
identification, in a large book ruled and 
printed for that purpose. The manuscript 
is enclosed in a new envelope upon 
which a stamp in blank leaves an oppor- 
tunity to enter the same information that 
is given in the registry book. From the 
registering clerk, they pass to the hands 
of an assistant editor, who gives each 
contribution a careful reading, and then 
sends to other readers for fresh judgment 
such manuscripts as seem to require sup- 
porting opinions. 

The return of a manuscript does not im- 
ply that it is lacking in literary style or 
merit. The editor has in mind all that 
has been printed in the magazine during 
its entire existence, or in other magazines 
for the last half-dozen years, the manu- 
scripts already in hand accepted, and fin- 
ally the suitability of the manuscripts to 
this special publication. In a word, a 
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thousand considerations go to make up 
the decision upon which its acceptance 
or rejection depends, and excellent arti- 
cles are often promptly rejected because 
of conditions, entirely foreign to their 
merits, which make their acceptance inad- 
visable. 

After much work the manuscripts are 
assorted under three heads: Unavailable: 
Doubtful: Probably worthy of accept- 
ance. <A consultation next follows with 
the editor-in-chief of the magazine, the 
doubtful manuscripts are carefully gone 
and a few selected for additional 
reading and consid- 
eration. Those that 
are not available are 
promptly returned to 
their authors, and 
those that are prom- 
ising are at once read 
by the editor and if 
desirable the work of 
illustration is put in 
hand. But the real 
work of an editor 
comes in upon the 
class of manuscripts 
marked «doubtful.’’ 
Some of these are 
held for a long time, 
with the authors’ 
permission, hoping 
that a place can be 
found for their use. 
Others are re-read 
and discussed in a 
council of the entire 
editorial force, and 
even then put aside 
to be brought up for 
future consideration. 
Many times manu- 
scripts, which if a decision were required 
at once, would be returned to their au- 
thors, are held and after repeated consid- 
eration placed in some accidental nook 

that occurs in the 

make-up. 
After manuscripts 
have been accepted, 
they go into the spec- 
ial cabinet of the edi- 
tor-in-chief, and from 
_ month to month are 
sorted over in the 
effort that is constant- 
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ly being made to find 
suitable material for the 
‘«next number.”’ 
Meantime, the manu- 
script has been the object 
of repeated consultation 
regarding its illustration. 
Various members of the 
staff have written out 
their ideas as to the best 
material at hand for illustrative purposes, 
with suggestions as to the artist most 
likely to do justice to the work. Fin- 
ally a scheme is arranged, and the man- 
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uscript goes into the artist’s hands, to 
reappear in the office in the course of a 
month or two, accompanied by the various 
drawings which will render it more at- 
tractive to the reader. Then another dis- 
cussion takes place as to the reproduction 
of the drawings, whether by the engrav- 
er’s tool or by photogravure, or ‘in line.”’ 
Presently it reappears-in the office accom- 
panied by four beautiful proofs of the en- 
graving itself. One of these is cut out 
pasted-upon the pages of a dummy and 
critically inspected. It is raised, lowered, 
changed to an adjoining page, or perhaps 
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transferred from the beginning 
to the end of the article, dis- 
cussed in all its bearings, and 
finally fixed in position for the 
printer, who has meanwhile 
been ‘‘setting up’’ the man- 
uscript itself. The type is 
built carefully around the 
blocks, following the design 
laid down in the ««dummy,”’ 
and after several days a proof 
comes to the editor, showing 
that his order of arrangement 
has been complied with. 

Then final corrections are made and the 
type page surrounding the illustration 
goes into the hands of the electrotyper. 
His process is a brief one, and very quick- 
ly there is ready a copper plate, mounted 
on thin metal, ready to be placed upon 
the press. 

This next step is what is known to the 
experts in fine printing as ‘‘ overlaying.’’ 
The pressman takesa preliminary proof 
to determine just the points which need 
to be lightened or deepened in color ; then 
he begins the cutting of delicate slips of 
thin tissue-paper corresponding to the 
lines in the illustration. These he pastes 
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upon the back of the metal 
plate, their purpose being to 
raise that particular portion 
of the plate under which the 
strips are pasted, so that the 
increased pressure will give 
additional color while remov- 
ing it from the other parts of 
the engraving which require 
lighter shading. Another 
proof is taken, and again 
strips of thin tissue-paper are 
cut and pasted. Again a 
proof, and again the cutting 
and pasting of strips. Finally, a sharp 
blade scrapes from parts of the paper a 
film so slight that it is not represented 
in thickness even by the thinnest tissue. 

At last the presses begin to turn, and 
the white paper is delicately deposited 
with its impression.upon trucks built for 
that purpose and upon which the paper 
can be removed to the folding machines 
without handling the sheets. Lifted from 
the trucks to the folding machines, each 
sheet is taken in hand by a young woman, 
who is an expert « feeder,’’ then placed 
carefully over two delicate points which 
come up through holes made by the 
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printing-press for the purpose of a guide, 
pushed down by a delicate blade of steel, 
which has saw teeth and which cuts the 
sheet in two while placing it firmly be- 
tween rollers; from them it is carried 
through the various operations of fold- 
ing, and is finally deposited in a form 
similar to that in which it appears in 
the magazine. As the sheets drop rap- 
idly from the folder, they are placed in 
bins constructed upon trucks especially 
for this purpose, and which altogether 
have a capacity of many hundreds of 
thousands of « signatures.’’ In these 
bins they are wheeled off to their posi- 
tion around the gathering-tables, where 
deft hands place them in consecutive 
position and gather them into complete 
magazines with lightning- 
like rapidity. Then other 
trucks carry them to sew- 
ing-machines, which use 
wire instead of linen thread, 
and which in an instant bind 
them securely. The maga- 
zine in this shape requires 
three additional operations 
before it is completed. Eight 
or ten copies are taken to- 
gether and placed in the 
jaws of a smashing-ma- 
chine, which at each upward 
movement brings many tons 
of force to bear in crushing 
the magazine into a compact 
and regular form, But it 
is still without a cover, and upon other 
trucks it is wheeled to what is probably 
the most interesting machine known to 
the printer or bookbinder—a long frame- 
work of iron, which stands up like the 
skeleton of a megatheroid in the Smith- 
sonian. Unbound copies of The Cosmo- 
politan are fed in from one side, and 
piles of folded covers are placed under- 
neath the machine, while a boiling kettle 
of glue is in a position underneath the 
machine. A roller covered with glue pass- 


es along the back edge of the magazine. 
The chain carries the 


volume forward, 
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fingers seize the flat cover and press it 
against the back of the copy, the chain 
moving on, iron plates come from three 
sides to seize the magazine and compress 
the cover into shape. The chain jumps 
again, more magazines come down, more 
covers go up, and as it reaches the end, 
one by one they fall into atrough and are 
again compressed and passed on fifty at 
a time, to be put in secure bundles for 
the news company and the mailing-room. 

It is not easy toexaggerate the influence 
which the four great magazines, Harper’s, 
Century, Scribner’sand The Cosmopolitan, 
have exerted upon the civilization and 
material progress of the United States. 
They have carried ennobling thoughts, 
and the results of the latest scientific in- 
vestigation into the most re- 
mote hamlets. Nor can too 
much stress be laid upon 
the fact that they have been 
at all times untrammelled 
by any adverse advertising 
influence and free toconsider 
the best interests of the 
whole people. As a conse- 
quence scarcely a home can 
be found that has not been 
refined, educated and made 
brighter and better by these 
magazines. As the reading 
classes grow—and the pub- 
lic schools are turning out 
their tens of thousands—the 
field of the magazine is ex- 
tended. It is really a liberal educator, 
in art and in all branches of knowledge. 
It does not enter the field of politics, and 
can afford to have the good of the entire 
people at heart. As its advertisements 
have absolutely no connection whatever 
with the editing of the magazine, it can 
stand above all considerations except the 
highest good of its readers. That which 
is truest, that which is most elevating, 
that best calculated to educate and im- 
prove—these are the standard by which the 
editor may be guided, with the certainty 
that he will be supported by his readers. 
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T HE commercial instincts of the Eng- and the private purchaser, when he has 

lish are nowhere more apparent than hung portraits of himself and his portly 
in their attitude toward contemporary art. better-half in the dining room, and made 
Neither church nor state offers any ade- his annual remark that he never saw a 
quate encouragement to living painters, worse academy, declines to have anything 
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more to do with so risky a speculation. 
And so the poor artist, who must needs 
live, paints portraits to order, and poor 
art suffers accordingly. But the four 
painters who are the subjects of this 
slight sketch, and who, with a few others, 
stand at the head of their profession in 
England, are all men who have done and 
are doing great and living work, unaf- 
fected by the inartistic natures of their 
compatriots. 

Sir Frederick Leighton, the president 
of the Royal Academy, is eminently the 





SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


apostle of the beautiful in mythology, as 
opposed to the conventional sentimentali- 
ties of much modern art. His portraits 
are few and far between, and he seldom 
exhibits landscapes, though his studio 
walls are covered with exquisite sketches 
which he has made in many corners of 
the earth. He is so picturesque in his 
black velvet coat, with his silvery hair 
and beard and beautiful, refined face, that 
one is inclined at first to look rather at the 
worker himself than at his works, or what 
he calls his ««shop.’’ There is an irresisti- 
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ble bonhommie and cordiality and cour- 
tesy about his every action ; heis the most 
fascinating of hosts, and, thanks to the 
magic of his art and his winning person- 
ality, there are few men in England worth 
knowing whom he does not know. On one 
of the gloomy days when England was 
mourning her young prince, he showed 
the writer a letter in which Prince Eddy 
said in answer to the president’s con- 
gratulations on his engagement: ‘We 
are as happy as two people can be.”’ 

Born in 1830, the year in which Mil- 
lais left off long clothes and 
Thackeray left Cambridge 
without a degree, he was dis- 
covered twenty years later by 
the author of Vanity Fair. 
One day when Millais was 
sitting in his studio, the door 
was burst open, and in rushed 
Thackeray. ‘Well, Johnny, 
my boy,’ he cried, ‘‘I have- 
n’t come to see your pictures, 
but to see you, and to tell you 
I’ve met the most versatile 
young dog I ever heard of in 
Rome. His name’s Leighton, 
and if you don’t look out he’ll 
run you hard for the presi- 
dentship one day.’’ In 1878 
the versatile young dog was 
elected president of what 
George ll. used to call «‘my 
academy.”’ 

But it was the great Amer- 
ican sculptor Hiram Powers 
who helped the boy to set his 
foot on the first rung of the 
ladder, by telling his father 
that it was out of his power 
to make an artist of him, 
since nature had done it for 
him. And soit proved. The 
first picture he exhibited in London, 
««Cimabue’s Madonna carried in triumph 
through the streets of Rome,’’ was a great 
success. The critics fell down and wor- 
shipped, and the queen, which was more 
to the purpose, bought, and from that 
day fortune has smiled on the artist. 

Sir Frederick was thirty years old be- 
fore he made any definite stay in England. 
From his eleventh year he studied paint- 
ing under various masters on the conti- 
nent, besides learning Latin and Greek 
and anatomy from his father, who was a 
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doctor, and becoming mas- 
ter of French, German and 
Italian. Above all things 
he is thorough in all that 
he does. His life has been 
a practical exposition of the 
advice he once gave to the 
academy students: «‘ What- 
ever noble fire is in our 
hearts will burn also in 
our work; whatever purity 
is ours will chasten and 
exalt it. For as we are, 
so our work is, and what- 
ever we sow in our lives, 
that beyond doubt we shall 
reap for good and ill in the 
strengthening or defacing 
of whatever gifts have fal- 
len to our lot.’’ And he 
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ident were well illustrated 
by his five exhibits in this 
year’s academy, the most 
important of which was a 
large canvas styled «+ The 
sea giving up its dead.” 
Mr. Tate, the would-be 
founder of the British Lux- 
embourg, has secured this 
painting for his gallery, 
and eventually for the na- 
tion—if the nation (of shop- 
keepers) will have it. 

A word as to his method, 
for his finished works in 
their perfected form can 
tell us little of the enor- 

/ a STUDY FOR mous pains of which they 
“THE SEA GIVING UP Its prap.” are the fruit. His first step 
is to make a small study, 


himself did not sow the customary wild which barely suggests the outline, but 
oats, the so-called prerogative of youth. sets a standard of color to which the pres- 
As Mr. Watts once said to Lady Dilke, ident, according to himself, seldom at- 
‘‘Leighton’s life is more noble than any- tains. Then follow those beautiful chalk 
thing in his work.’’ And yet noone ad- drawings and famous studies of the sep- 
mires that work more than Mr. Watts. arate extremities which have made him 

The versatility and industry of the pres- a perfect master of drapery and perhaps 





the finest painter of the hu- 
man foot that ever lived; and 
lastly, he often models his 
subject in clay before he sets 
brush to canvas. His won- 
derful mural paintings at 
Lyndhurst and South Ken- 
sington, be it observed, are 
not, strictly speaking, frescoes 
—not, that is, painted on fresh 
plaster— but with Gambier 
Parry’s vehicle, and therefore 
likely to be permanent. 

Sir Frederick’s travels in 
Spain and Arabia and Greece, 
besides adding three more 
languages to his list, imbued 
him with the esthetic nature 
of the land which has inspired 
his principal pictures, of 
which ‘‘ Helen of Troy’’ and 
‘“The Daphnephoria,’’ and 
more recently the «Return 
of Persephone”’ and the grace- 
ful «* Bath of Psyche,’’ are 
beautiful examples. Of his 
portraits, the melancholy 
anatomy of Captain Burton 
is probably the finest, and his 














‘‘Athlete and Python,’’ to 
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some minds his greatest work, stamps him 
as asculptorofthefirstrank. Ittook him 
two years to complete, and was bought by 
the Chantry Bequest for £2000. 

So much, or rather so little, for the 
president’s life and work. They are both 
reflected in his house in Holland Park 
road, but we have little space to describe 
its beauties. The walls of his studio are 


covered with sketches which illustrate his 
many travels ; in the drawing room there 
are four magnificent panels by Corot, and 
pictures by Steinle, Tintoretto, Watts, Sir 
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cus, its quaint old Cairo wood-work, 
and its modern frieze by Walter Crane, 
but we confess to a greater liking for the 
summer studio, which is an ideally perfect 
place to live in. ‘The art of making a 
place beautiful,’’ Sir Frederick said, as we 
sat one day in the studio, ‘‘is not to have 
beautiful things, but to have no ugly ones 
—nothing that can make the chord a dis- 
cord.’’ And one feels after a visit to the 
president’s house that, like his art, it is 
a perfect harmony. 

The artistic life of Sir John Millais isin 








Joshua, David Cox, Millais, Schiarone, 
and many others all over the house. Rare 
pieces of tapestry, a rug that belonged to 
Mary Queen of Scots, pottery from Rhodes, 
Persia and Japan, plaques from old Italian 
churches, and art-treasures from all over 
the world combine to make up the orderly 
confusion of this delightful house. Most 
people fall in love with the Arab hall and 
its cool fountain, its tiles from Damas- 
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many respects one of strong internal con- 
trasts. Of all living artists not one has 
climbed more quickly the ladder leading 
to fame ; not one has been more abused 
and more applauded as he climbed. He 
was an infant prodigy : at the age of seven 
a wager about his sketches cost some in- 
credulous French soldiers the price of a 
dinner. ‘Ten years later he exhibited his 
first academy picture. At the art-schools 


NoTE.— The photographs reproduced here are by Tradelle and Young, of London, except those of 
Mr. Watts’ pictures, which are by Frederick Hollyer, of London. 
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he took all the medals he 
could, and special rules were 
made to prevent his taking 
all he ought—because he was 
too young! He became an 
R.A, at the age of thirty-five, 
and was the first artist to be 
made a baronet, an honor 
which was also offered to Mr. 
Watts. His early portraits 
cost ten shillings each : today 
he gets about four thousand 
times as much. His first pre- 
Raphaelite picture, the « Isa- 
bella,’’ raised a perfect hurri- 
cane of abuse, and yet, only 
a few years later, when he 
had left behind the extrava- 
gances of the Brotherhood, he 
took the town by storm with 
his picture of the ‘‘ Hugue- 
not,’’ and now is the most 
popular landscape and _ por- 
trait painter of the day. 

But one is rather apt in look- 
ing at the Millais of today to 
forget the Millais of forty 
years ago, who made his pro- 
test against the degraded, con- 
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ventional art of the period by 
starting, with Holman Hunt and the Ros- 
settis and other kindred souls, the pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, when in the whole 
of England they had only one supporter 
of any note. ‘ These boys,’’ said Ruskin, 
‘‘agree among themselves that they like 
the Life, and copy it they will. They do 


copy it faithfully, 
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form themselves 
into a body and 
enter upon a cru- 
sade which will 
be absolutely and 
permanently vic- 
torious.’’ But his 
was theonly voice 
raised in their fa- 
vor; the rest were 
bitterly hostile, 
and their fellow- 
students used act- 
uallyto hiss them 
inthe classrooms. 
Asagacious critic 


declare they are 


lost men: they 
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STAIRCASE IN SIR F. LEIGHTON’S HOUSE. 

of the day, writing of the «‘ Mariana ’’— 
which together with the « Isabella,’’ the 
‘« Carpenter’s Shop,”’ the « Return of the 
Dove ’’ and the ‘«‘ Woodman’s Daughter ”’ 
are Millais’ chief pre-Raphaelite pictures 

found in it ‘‘an antiquated style, an 
affected simplicity, a senile imitation of 
the cramped style, false perspective and 
crude color of remote antiquity.’’ To 
which Ruskin responded that the picture 
was a precious memory, its perspective 
perfect and its study of drapery unrivalled, 
and then added with a delightfully charac- 
teristic touch of Ruskinism, ‘ But if the 
painter had painted Mariana at work in an 
unmoated grange, instead of idle in a 
moated one, it had been more to the pur- 
pose, whether of art or life.’’ Here is an- 
other remark of the great critic’s, con- 
cerning the «‘ North West Passage,”’’ a fine 
picture of Millais’, bearing for its title 
“It might be done, and England ought 
to do it.’’ «As for passages,’’ he says, 
‘whether north-west or south-east, if 
England would mind her own business at 
home it might be better for her.’’ In 
which opinion he is probably not alone. 























In 1859 he called the «Vale of Rest,’’ 
«though stronger than anything else in 
the academy, a careless, insolent indica- 
tion of the things that might be—the 
scrabbled remnant of a scornfully aban- 
doned aim.’’ What degree of truth there 
may be in this and other somewhat 
petulant strictures of Millais’ once ardent 
advocate it is not for ustosay. Butsince 
by the universal consent of his fellow- 
painters his natural gifts are higher than 
those of any living artist, it is possible 
that the very facility with which he 
works may to some extent 
have prevented his work 
from being as truly great as 
it might. 

From 1863, when he became 
an R.A., to 1876 he painted 
almost entirely portraits and 
landscapes ; after 1876 he ad- 
ded sentimental pictures of 
children to his other styles. 
The most famous of his land- 
scapes are ‘“‘Cuckoo”’ and 
«Chill October,’’ the latter of 
which sold for over £ 3000. 
The group of sentimental 
pictures of which the « Hu- 
guenot’’ was the prototype 
are all variations on the same 
theme —‘‘ Death imminent, 
Love powerless,’’ or as Mil- 
lais himself called it, «‘ The 
unfinished drama.’’ Of his 
portraits, those of Carlyle 
and Mr. Gladstone, especially 
the latter, are the finest ; and 
of his child-pictures it can 
only be said that they are all 
delightful, if indeed they are 
not the greatest of the works 
of this many-sided and gifted 
artist. 

His house in Palace Gate 
looks onto Kensington Gard- 
ens. The entrance hall has 
a pavement and dado of mar- 
ble, the walls being almost 
covered with reproductions 
of his own works. On the first land- 
ing the most striking object is Boehm’s 
famous black marble seal, in a fountain 
of white marble against a background of 
tapestry. The studio is a large and lofty 
room, with several easels, but very little 
furniture. The man himself, as he sits 
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chatting to you, smoking an old wooden 
pipe, with a cheery, kindly smile on his 
face, looks a typical Englishman: a 
strong, tall, blue-eyed, curly-haired, hon- 
est, generous John Bull. He spends the 
greater part of the winter at his place in 
Perthshire, and seems to carry back with 
him to the smoke of London a whiff of the 
sweet air of moor and forest which he 
loves and paints so well. 

Passing from this great painter, to 
whom England owes so much for the vic- 
torious crusade which he led against Eng- 
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lish art as he found it, we come to the 
third of our artists. Hubert Herkomer, 
M.A., painter in oils and water-colors, en- 
graver, woodcarver, iron - forger, com- 
poser, musician, scene- painter, play- 
wright, actor and mesmerist, was born 
in 1849 at Waal in Bavaria. Before he 
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was fairly started in any one of these 
careers he had two narrow escapes. As 
Thackeray’s ambition was to be either a 
postoffice official or an M.P., so did Her- 
komer pine after a clerkship in the ord- 
nance-survey office. Foiled in this, he 
made yet another attempt to desert the 
career of art. He was living at the time 
in Chelsea, chiefly on oatmeal and tea, 
and as he did not possess the widow’s 
barrel and his pictures were not selling, 
he grew rather anxious about the next 
week’s supply of porridge. So he made 
a pilgrimage to St. George’s hall with his 
zither, and tried in vain to secure a berth 
as a Christy minstrel. 

In the story of his life nothing is so 
touching as his relations with his parents. 
‘‘ This boy,’’ said his father at his birth, 
‘«shall be my best friend, and he shall be 
a painter.’’ The former prediction proved 
as true as the latter. The family is not of 
what is generally called gentle origin— 
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the grandfather being a mason, the father 
a joiner and one of the uncles a weaver. 
But there was an old-world refinement 
about each of these simple craftsmen 
which raised them to the dignity of art- 
ists. After a brief visit to America, when 
the artist was two years old, the Herko- 
mers settled at Southampton, where the 
father cleaned pictures and framed them, 
the mother taught music, and the son 
played the middle part of sixhand piano- 
forte pieces, sandwiched between two crin- 
olines of the period. But the united in- 
come was small, and when Hubert one 
day lost the only gold piece they had, 
matters came toa crisis, and the father, 
to save the domestic ship, threw over- 
board his beer, his tobacco and his meat. 
Then at last luck turned and brought with 
it a carving-commission, which entailed 
a visit to Munich. Here Hubert, who had 
already gained an art-medal in his four- 
teenth year, was taken in hand by Profes- 
sor Echter. In 1866 they returned to Eng- 
land, and the boy joined the art-schools 
at Kensington. By disobeying or- 
ders he penetrated into the life-school, 
and contrary to all precedent his disobedi- 
ence was crowned with success, as he was 
allowed to stay and made the most of his 
chance. In 1868 he had two pictures hung 
at the Dudley, and also got onto the staff 
of the Graphic. In 1870 his picture ‘« Hoe- 
ing’’ hadthe place of honor inthe same gal- 
lery, and five years later his great work 
‘The Last Muster,’’ which he began to 
paint in January and finished in March, 
was clapped by the careworn hanging- 
committee— a body generally supposed to 
be devoid of soul. His next venture was in 
water-color portraiture—Wagner, Ruskin 
and Tennyson being his chief sitters. 
The laureate, as everyone knows, disliked 
being looked at, and when Herkomer ar- 
rived his first and only greeting was, «I 
hate your coming; can’t abide sitting.’’ 
In some consternation the artist retired to 
his room for the night, but before he was 
asleep Tennyson put his head in at the 
door and said, ‘‘ I believe you are honest ; 
good-night.”’ 

His next subject-pictures of import- 
ance were the ‘‘Gloom of Idwal’’ and 
‘‘Found,’’ and more recently ‘ Charter- 
house Chapel” and «On Strike’’ —the 
last a work of much sad truth. After his 
wife’s death in 1888 he went to America 
















for rest and quiet, and found that Amer- 
ican friends are friends indeed. Years 
of incessant work followed, and each as it 
came increased the number of the profes- 
sor’s accomplishments. Among other 
things he has been able to satisfy an old 
craving for stage-work, and has produced 
and acted in more than one musical play, 
besides writing the words and music, and 
designing the scenery and dresses him- 
self. The chief modifications which he 
recommends in scenic art are a new form 
of auditorium, the abolition of footlights, 
and an expanding and contracting pro- 
scenium. 

In 1881 he started a school of painting 
at Bushey, a little village in Hertford- 
shire. Eight years later there were eighty 
students, and twenty-five exhibits by 
past and present members of the school 
in the academy, besides eighty in other 
galleries. Today the village is a large 
nd thriving Herkomer colony, with 
schools and studios and lodgings and 
workshops of all sorts. Professor Her- 
komer still lives in the cottage which he 
originally took for his father and mother, 
when he began to support them, but he is 
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building a magnificent house from the de- 
signs of the late Mr. Richardson, the 
American architect, which will not only 
be a memorial to his parents, but a monu- 
ment of the artistic ability of the whole 
family. The professor gives one a strong 
idea of restless, yet untiring, energy. He 
is always as it were pressing on to con- 
quer some fresh province, and it is to be 
hoped that the colony of which he is the 
author and the life may have a lasting in- 
fluence for good on the future of British 
art. 

We have left to the last the oldest of 
our quartette of painters. Mr. Watts’ first 
academy picture, ‘«« A Wounded Heron,” 
appeared more than half a century ago, 
and soon afterwards he went to Rome, 
an unknown young man, with a letter 
of introduction to Lord Holland in his 
pocket. He has seen various schools of 
painting rise and fall, leaving a more or 
less permanent impression on the sands of 
time. The pre-Raphaelists, the realists, 
the cesthetes have each had their day and 
their reaction, and Mr. Watts has gone 
quietly on his way, unaffected by the 
passing fashion of the hour. Surrounded 
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as it were by the atmosphere which is so 
marked a characteristic of his painting, 
he lives a life of comparative seclusion, 
working not so much for himself and his 
sitters as for the nation and posterity — 
a poet and prophet who speaks by paint 
and canvas. 

Mr. Watts is a believer in fresco-paint- 
ing as an important factor in the artistic 
and moral life of the nation. But, unfort- 
unately, his own efforts in this direction 
have not been very successful. His offer 
to paint the great hall at Euston station 
was declined with thanks, and his fresco 
in the hall of Lincoln’s inn has been al- 
most ruined by the fogs of London. But 
in 1869 D. G. Rossetti, in an unpublished 
letter to Lord Aberdare, wrote with regard 
to this work : «I have indeed seen Watts’ 
fresco, and I think it by far the finest 
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specimen of the method I have seen among 
modern ones. It is a very grand work, 
and does honor to our country.’’ Where- 
as the painter himself says: «I was not 
quite the man to do it, wanting health and 
strength and many other things. But I 
did what I could.”’ 

It is of course in allegorical pictures 
and portrait-painting that Mr. Watts ex- 
cels. His style is eminently his own, 
partly perhaps because he refrained from 
copying in his youth, and in later days 
from the use of models, thinking that a 
picture from a model will too probably 
be a picture of a model. And it is notice- 
able that his pictures of the nude never 
appear to offend the British matron. 

His first important allegorical works 
met with a cold reception. But since, 
‘« Love and Death,”’ and «« Love and Life,”’ 
(which he considers his great- 
est picture,) and ‘‘ Hope’’ and 
many others have won their 
way to the heart of the nation. 
It is interesting to listen tothe 
criticisms of the masses on Mr. 
Watts at any of the numerous 
loan exhibitions in the East 
End of London, and to see the 
reverence which his pictures 
inspire in the hearts of sturdy 
dockers and consumptive tail- 
ors and slatternly East End 
girls. They know what it is to 
stand before the door and try, 
as only poor ineffectual love 
can try, to keep out the veiled 
figure of death; they know, 
too, how frail emaciated life 
is led upwards and onwards 
over the stony places by the 
strong upholding handof love. 
And as they look at these par- 
ables in paint, they are raised 
to higher ideals of life. Mr. 
Watts’ house is in-the West 
End, only separated from the 
president’s by a wide lawn. 
Here, during the summer 
months, it is no uncommon 
thing for him to work from 
four in the morning till the 
light fails. He varies his easel 
work by sculpture, and is at 
present engaged on what is to 
be his magnum opus in this 
direction —a gigantic horse 
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PORTRAIT OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


and rider, representing vitalenergy. But 
as soon as autumn comes the painter es- 
capes from the fogs of London to a low 
white-walled, red-tiled house, hidden in 
the heart of a Surrey pine-wood. The 
panels of the ceiling in the little hall and 
sitting room are filled with quaint designs 
in plaster—the work of the painter’s wife 

-emblematic of the life of the soul and 
the religions of the world. Apropos of 
religions, it is worthy of notice that all Mr. 
Watts’ work, while typical of the highest 
Christian morality, belongs to no one 
school of religion, but is dedicated, like 


BY G. F. WATTS. 
one of his pictures, to all the churches. 
At present the chief work in the Guild- 
ford studio is the «‘Court of Death,”’ a 
large picture which he hopes soon to fin- 
ish, and which he looks upon as the centre 
to which his series of allegorical pictures 
converges—the series which, with his por- 
traits, is to be his bequest to the nation. 
The central figure is of course Death—a 
woman whose grand face, for all its appar- 
ent impassiveness, shows the infinite sor- 
row of knowledge. On her lap is laid a 
new-born infant; at her feet are an altar, 
built of the ruins of various schools of 
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architecture, and the open book of life. 
To this altar come all sorts and conditions 
of mortal men—the noble with his coronet, 
the beggar with his crutch, tottering old 
age, and unconscious childhood playing 
with the grave-clothes, and by their side 
a lion, the type of purely physical strength. 
In the centre a young knight, in the pride 
of life and manhood, reluctantly lays his 
sword upon the altar, and lastly, a sick 
girl comes with touching eagerness to 
Death as to her best friend, and rests 
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So it 


her tired head upon her knees. 
is that Mr. Watts has always painted 
death—the most objective reality in life 
-not the revolting skeleton of tradi- 
tion, but death the healer, death robbed 
of its sting, death that lulls to rest after 
the weary struggles of life—resistless, in- 
deed, but never relentless—a being that 
inspires reverence and awe, but never 
hopeless fear. 

Apart from any question of technique, 
of coloring, of genius, it is in their mod- 
ernism that the chief value of Mr. Watts’ 
pictures lies. They interpret, and pari 
passu they create, the modern ideal of the 
greatest emotions and interests of the hu- 
man soul. With a singular disregard for 
pecuniary reward, the painter has devoted 
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his life to one object—the creation of a se- 
ries of pictures, which without being didac- 
tic, should suggest his views on the broadly 
important factors of modern life. Of the 
practical effect of these suggestions, the 
following incident is a good example. 
People otherwise unknown to him are 
constantly testifying to the value of his 
teaching, and one fair daughter of Amer- 
ica told him that the course of her life 
had been altered by one of his pictures, 
and that she had written to her pastor in 
New York to say that it had done her 
more good than all his sermons. The 
name of the picture was ‘«‘ Mammon.’’ 
Other women have stood with tears in 
their eyes before his picture of the «‘ Birth 
of Eve,’’ a work in which not one of 
the critics could find anything to ad- 
mire. ; 

The picture represents an ideal of per- 
fect womanhood, the link between heaven 
andearth. As this queen of womanhood 
springs from the earth she rises instinct- 
ively to the divine destiny, which she 
feels to be above her, unconscious as yet 
of those earth-born, counteracting forces 
with which she and all those others of 
whom she is so glorious a type will wage 
their world-long conflict. 

Space forbids us to say more of his por- 
traits than that they are the likenesses of 
most of the remarkable Englishmen of 
his generation. Gladstone, Leighton, 
Carlyle, the Duke of Argyle, Lord Law- 
rence, Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne— 
these are some of the painter’s friends 
whom he has painted for posterity. And 
he has seized upon the characteristics, the 
inner man, of each of his sitters, so that 
we feel that we are looking upon the man 
as he really was. 

The last picture we shall touch upon, 
the subject of which was suggested to 
Mr. Watts by Carmen Sylva, represents 
a recumbent figure shrouded in grave- 
clothes ; at its feet a heterogeneous débris 
emblematic of the ruin of all that man 
holds worth having, but at its head the 
one thing that endures—a wreath of ever- 
green laurel. And the motto of this pic- 
ture, the guiding principle not only of Mr. 
Watts’ life, but of all who are truly great, 
is this : 

“ What I spent I had: what I saved I lost: whatT 
gave I have.” 
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By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, C.S.I., K.C.ILE. AND “ CHOKUNIN” 


or ‘ THE RISING SUN OF JAPAN.” 


THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE. 


Ill. 


HAVE a friend in the United States 

who has built himself a villa in the 
Moorish style, at St. Augustine, in Flor- 
ida, as well as an exact reproduction of 
the «‘CGidile’s House’’ in Pompeii—with 
all its original classic grace of ornamen- 
tation—at Saratoga. Both these styles 
have their charm, and might be well- 
adapted to modern requirements ; but it 
is to be wondered that nobody has imi- 
tated the Japanese house, when building 
a rural residence in America or England. 





The longer I myself live in these exquis- 
itely neat and clean dwellings, the more 
I find to admire and to praise in them ; 
and then, moreover, they are so decidedly 
healthy, so extremely inexpensive to 
erect, so absurdly easy to furnish, and so 
entirely refined, becoming and artistic as 
abodes for people of taste and of nice 
habits. The Japanese abode in which I 
passed my days of repose at Atami could 
have been purchased, I believe, for eight 
or nine hundred yen, or say $600. It 
certainly had not cost as much to build ; 
and yet it was good enough for anybody 
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of simple habits to live in. 
the Imperial House had, indeed, occu- 
pied it before me for the winter-weeks, 
and I suppose he paid no more than I 
did—about forty yen per month, and had 
found it just as comfortable. 

All Japanese residences being construct- 
ed on much the same lines, and of much the 
same materials, the differences are found 
principally in perfection of finish, deli- 
cate carpentry, and spotless cleanliness of 
mats, wood-work, and accessories. The 
rooms are measured by the number of 
mats they contain, for the mat (tatami) 
of Japan is of an absolutely fixed stand- 
ard, and does not vary a hair’s breadth in 
length and breadth, all over the Empire. 
Thus every abode in the land—from the 
Emperor's palace to the lowest little shed 
in Tokyo, or way-side tea-house on the 
Tokaido road—is built with reference to 
the mat; and all over the land, being as 
it is, not yet cursed with great peace- 
devouring manufactories, and tall chim- 
nies, poisoning Heaven’s air with smoke, 
vou will see the tatami-sashi, or mat- 
maker, at his ceaseless labor, sewing the 
rice-straws together to the prescribed 
thickness of two inches, overlaying it 
with the finely-woven grass-web, and then 
adroitly binding the smoothly-trimmed 
square edges with black cloth. These fit 
into the floor of every room to a nicety, 
and each apartment is called by the num- 
ber of jo, or mats, it will contain. Thus 
ju jo jiki no heya, a room of ten mats, 
like that in which I am writing, will be 
fifteen feet by twelve, each mat measuring 
six feet in length by three in breadth. 

These spotless and sacred mats make 
the character of the Japanese home, and 
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render propriety and perfect 
personal cleaniiness natural 
and necessary. In America 
or England we make streets 
of our abodes ; we pass over 
our own thresholds, or those 
of our friends, carrying upon 
our boot- and shoe-soles the 
nameless contaminations of 
the public ways. There are, 
perhaps, a scraper and a mat 
at the door, to which some 
perfunctory attention may be 
paid ; but little by little every 
carpet within becomes soiled, 
and must be beaten free, per- 
iodically, of what we politely agree to 
call «‘ dust,’’? but which is really dirt, and 
of the most poisonous kind, dear to Beel- 
zebub, god of filth and its concomitant 
diseases. The heart of the well-to-do 
matron is ofttimes heavy to see the mud 
lie in cakes upon her Kidderminster or 
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Brussels; and she seeks to defend it 
with a «“drugget.’’ The mistress of a 


poor household gives up the strife alto- 
gether ; she must submit to see the miry 
clogs and hob-nailed working boots of 
husband and children tramp her floors 
into foulness until it is hardly horrible 
that that husband and those sons will 
positively sometimes spit upon it. There 
is no okusama, no mistress of a house, 
large or small, in all Japan who has such 
desecration of the domestic purity to en- 
dure. There is none who, when she rises 
in the morning from the cream-clean mats, 
cannot and does not put them into instant 
and delightful order with a few whisks of 
the brush of soft paper shreds called 
hataki, so that in a few minutes the home 
is as pure and white as ivory. 

There is nobody anywhere, high or low, 
rich or poor, who would dream of cross- 
ing the shikimi of a Japanese dwelling 
with foot-gear unremoved, or if he or she 
had been walking bare-footed, with un- 
washed feet. In a humble way the spirit 
of these words is ever present in their 
minds, ‘‘ Put off thy shoes from thy feet 
for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.’’ And so it is holy ’’ for 
it is «« home ’’—and I am obliged to de- 
clare that a Japanese home is always a 
very great deal more sacred and sweet, 
with the pleasant sanctity of perfect clean- 
liness, than any proud and prodigal abode 
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in Saratoga or Belgravia. It is such an 
instinct of respect for the unprofaned 
mats which this people have that you 
will notice how even the little children, 
playing on the beach, wheh they spread 
a cloth or lay a tatami on the sands, kick 
off their tiny geta or waraji every time 
they go upon it. If any audacious crim- 
inal were to invent the sin of stealing 
shoes, all Japan would be convulsed and 
revolutionized—for the shoes of all Japan 
lie at anybody’s mercy outside every 
door. 

Akin to the purity of the matting, but 
not always so religiously preserved un- 
broken and unstained, are the shoji or 
papered shutters. These, also, are all 
built on one model—of faultless joinery, 
and at the outset, are all covered with 
silvery white paper in the same neat man- 
ner. The paper is so tough, although 
perfectly transparent, that it will last a 
very long time in good condition if taken 
sare of ; but where there are children, little 
inquisitive fingers are sometimes thrust 
through it, to spy a passing show, or an 
arriving stranger, and the shoji must 
then be patched or recovered. You would 
think they will be cold, and pervious to 


the weather, but, on the contrary, when 
the hibachi (the fire-box) is lighted 
a Japanese room becomes very warm and 
comfortable, while if the weather outside 
be wild and wet, there are the outside 
shutters of wood —amado— which can 
be closed. No light can be more agree- 
able for studying or sitting in than the 
diffused silvery gleam which the day- 
time pours through two, or perhaps three, 
sides of your apartment ; but at night the 
methods of illumination general to Japan 
are deficient—a petroleum lamp or a thick- 
wicked candle being of most common use 
—and it is better to go early to bed and 
rise early. The soft, elastic mats, with 
two or three futons spread upon them, 
furnish as good a couch as anybody not 
too luxurious can desire, and, moreover, 
nobody can roll out of it in his sleep. 
‘« He that is down need fear no fall.’’ 

As I look round these milk-pure mats 
and the clear, clean, papered shoji of our 
pretty abode—stainless as ivory, sweet as 
new cream—another subject for admira- 
tion in the Japanese houses is their di- 
vine simplicity of furniture. To think 
of the wilderness of costly rubbish which 
fills and cumbers our western drawing- 
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rooms and parlors, the 
labyrinth full of deadly 
dangers in the way of 
smashed Sévres and 
shattered Parian which 
the fair occupant of 
many a New York and 
London boudoir pre- 
pares for her visitors— 
the frightful expense of 
fitting up a modern fash- 
ionable dwelling-house, 
the awful business of 
‘“‘moving’’ from it, and 
then to see in such grace- 
ful economy as appears 
here how superfluous it 
all is! 

I will faithfully re- 
count to you what « fur- 
nishes’’ this Japanese 
taku of seven” commod- 
ious apartments. There 
is a handsome fire-box 
in every room, and five 
or six silken sitting- 
cushions are scattered 
ineach. In the toko-no- 
ma, or corner of honor of the chief apart- 
ment, hangs a kakemono, a picture of a 
white eagle perched upon a cedar tree, and 
a hana-ike always stands there holding a 
great bush of blossoming red azalea, or 
a bough of plum with the green fruit clus- 
tering all over it. Over the sliding shut- 
ters dividing the upper rooms are let in 
panels of curiously worm-eaten wood, 
sawn from some old pile, riddled by the 
sea-worms into a strange embroidery. 
There is a little low table, or two, at which 
you can very conveniently write, kneel- 
ing on the floor; the meals being, of 
course, served on small separate zen, or 
stands. There is also, by way of adorn- 
ment, a tablet inscribed with Chinese char- 
acters, ‘‘ Jinsei anraku,’’ meaning ‘ May 
your life be happy ;’’ and this, framed in 
black and gold silk brocade, is, with the 
grotesque wood panels, the white eagle, 
and the flower-vases, our sole embellish- 
ment. There are some cooking pots and 
pans, down stairs in the cupboards of the 
daido-koro; and in those upstairs are daily 
hidden away with wearing apparel the 
futon, or sleeping rugs, and the coverlids 
of padded silken and colored cotton which 
make the beds. A clever little hanging 
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cabinet, with sliding doors—on which are 
painted slight-washed sketches of Fuji- 
yama, and of a pine-branch—holds just a 
few books and valuables ; but this is part 
of the structure, and not furniture. That 
enumerated is positively all; and the 
comfort of such universal simplicity is as 
great as its economy and its elegance. 
An amusing, though not very profitable, 
pursuit at Atami was hunting for pearls. 
There is no regular fishery for pearls in 
Japan, the natives wearing hardly any 
jewels, and not understanding their value. 
Nevertheless a good many pearls turn up 
at the coast villages in the course of ordi- 
nary shell-fish catching, being found chief- 
ly in a large oyster plentiful at Ise, and also 
in the awabi. Small seed pearls are to be 
bought by the momme at the Japanese 
druggists’, where they sell them as a 
medicine for sore eyes, following herein 
the Chinese prescription. The ‘‘awabi”’ 
is the single open sea-shell known to con- 
chologists as the haliotis tuberculata, or 
sea-ear. It resembles in shape a human 
ear, and has a lovely iridescent interior 
lining, pierced with six or eight holes, 
the shell being inhabited by an ugly mol- 
luscous inmate, something like a great 
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black and blue snail, which is eagerly 
bought and eaten, after having been 
boiled, by the Japanese. Noamount of boil- 
ing could ever render the awabi attractive 
to my taste, for to me it always seemed, 
at best, something like salted india-rub- 
ber, besides being repulsive in appear- 
ance. But this ill-looking and ill-tasting 
fish has a way, now and then, of deposit- 
ing in its rainbow-tinted shell a very fine 
pearl or two, which come to light in all 
sorts of colors, pink, blue, black, yellow, 
and the ordinary satin-white. Therefore, 
we would sometimes buy a basket-full of 
awabi shells, and get the fisherman him- 
self to examine them for shinju—pearls. 
For the most part the search would prove 
vain, but somebody was always glad to 
get the bodies of the ugly creatures to 
boil, while the most perfect among the 
shells make very pretty cups for saké, 
or salt-cellars, cigar-ash trays, and such 
like things. I picked up, however, at 
Atami, at one time or another, a few dozen 
very nice pearls, and one especially so 
singular in color and shape that it merits 
special mention. It was more than an 
inch long, and formed rather like a fat, 
short silkworm. One extremity was a 
perfect and lustrous, but incomplete, 
pearl, which, if finished off as it had been 
commenced by the fish, would have fur- 
nished a most beautiful specimen, fit to 
hang in any fair lady’s ear. But the crea- 
ture, for some fantastic reason of its own, 
had gone on prolonging one end of the 
oval pearl into a cylinder of pearly iri- 
descence, suddenly terminating in a coral- 
red knob—as extraordinary a freak of na- 
ture in the way of jewelry as could be seen. 
This bizarre pearl remains attached to the 
shell, which, being in other respect per- 
fect and of fine color and texture, supplies 
such a dainty saké-cup as the Empress of 
Japan herself might sip from, and as a 
saké-cup it will be preserved. 

Speaking of articles of diet, it is only 
too certain that the Japanese suffer by 
their almost exclusive menu of fish and 
rice. Under this universal regimen their 
blood grows thin and poor, and they be- 
come subject to cutaneous maladies, which 
a more generous bill of fare would perhaps 
prevent. It is true that they cook and 
flavor their fish and « gozen’’ with per- 
fect skill, and that their seas and rivers 
and rocky shores afford them a fine range 
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of finny and crustacean food. But, keep- 
ing no cattle, they have no milk for the 
children and invalids; and, having no 
flocks of sheep or goats on hill or plain, 
there is practically no meat at all in the 
country to eat, except what little is im- 
ported for the carnivorous foreigner, who 
will never be without his beef-steak and 
curried mutton. There are some figures 
at hand which will give an idea how very 
small is the consumption of flesh-meat in 
Japan, even if we include the poultry, 
rabbits and game which are eaten by the 
richer classes. The average consumption 
in England annually per head is 119 cat- 
ties ; in the United States of America it 
is a little more—120 catties ; in Germany 
(not counting sausages) it is eight catties 
per head, and in France, nine catties, 
while the yearly demand for flesh-meat in 
Japan is only half a cattie per inhabitant. 
Nor is this made up by any extra use of 
the pulses or the cereals with which other 
non-carnivorous races content the de- 
mands of the body. The same local 
authority gives, under this head, an an- 
nual consumption to England of one 
koku, eight «‘ to’’—about sixty-eight gal- 
lons; to America the same; to France, 
Germany and Belgium two koku each, or 
about seventy-five gallons ; and only eight 
‘‘to,’’ or thirty gallons, to a Japanese 
man. ‘The reason alleged for the absence 
of sheep and cattle from the country is the 
deficient pasturage, almost all the lower 
and level ground being taken up by the 
‘« wet cultivation,’’ rice, lotus, ete. Nay, 
it is declared, that even on the lowlands, 
as certainly upon the hills and mountains, 
the universal prevalence of the bamboo- 
grass kills off all sheep and cattle. But, 
I believe, two or three steady burnings 
would very easily extirpate this nuisance 
from many of the uplands which I have 
seen, and that goats, at any rate, would 
thrive well in a hundred localities of 
Japan. Nothing is more delicate or nu- 
tritious than the flesh of kids, while 
goat’s-milk and goat-skins are both of 
them profitable commodities. He would 
be, I believe, a great benefactor to Dai Nip- 
pon who should introduce and acclimatize 
large flocks of the proper kind of goats 
here ; and more than one species of Asiatic 
sheep would do well enough in suitable 
districts. The real explanation appears 
to be that Buddhism has given the Empire 
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a secret prejudice against meat, which it 
is not the fashion, rather than not the in- 
clination, to eat. Again, it is too expen- 
sive a form of diet for the very poor 
peasants of the land; but frozen carcases 
of mutton could be imported by tens of 
thousands from Australia at seven cents 
a pound, if there were only proper refrig- 
erating stores in which to receive them at 
Nagasaki, Osaka, Yokohama and Hako- 
date ; and probably it will be in that way, 
before long, that Japan will take up a 
more liberal daily diet, and perhaps cover 
her foot-hills and uplands, some day, with 
cattle and sheep and goats. Meantime, 
as you may see by this group of country 
babies, they continually seem to thrive. 
One night, after a 
rather hot day-time 
—it being very dark, 
and the moon not 
yet risen—there 
were mysterious 
lights to be seen flit- 
ting and flickering 
all about the hill- 
sides round Atami 
bay. They would 
appear and disap- 
pear suddenly in 
twos and threes, or 
singly — sometimes 
stationary, and glit- 
tering as brightly as 
a well-burning lan- 
tern, sometimes 
travelling along the 
face of a hill. An 
immense and awe- 


struck interest was KITSUNEBI. 


excited in them 

among the personnel of our Japanese house 
and the adjoining inn, the musumees, and 
even the landlordand landlady themselves, 
declaring them to be kitsunebi—that is to 
say, ‘‘the fox-lanterns.’’ In truth, they 
were sufficiently puzzling, even to an un- 
superstitious observer! It was too early in 
the year for hotaru, fire-flies ; and, besides, 
the gleam of the fire-fly is of an electric 
blue or green color, flashing and eclipsing 
at quick intervals, not to be discerned at 
any great distance. These were steadfast 
red-tinted or yellow-tinted flames, some- 
times moving regularly along paths and 
places a mile or three-quarters of a mile 
away, and starting up in situations where 











there were no house-windows, or people 
living. My shameful incredulity and 
feeble attempt to explain them as the 
lanterns, ‘‘chochin,’’ of fishermen late 
at their work were laughed to scorn, and 
when I proposed to take my hat and stick 
and walk out to the hill-foot to investi- 
gate them, the idea was denounced in a 
chorus of alarm and prohibition. «Abunai 
koto!”’ «It would be awfully danger- 
ous!’’ «These were assuredly the fox- 
people wandering in the woods and fields, 
and seeking for victims!’’ And then 
I was informed by O Tsuru San, the maid 
of the hotel, with many signs of terror 
and fixed belief, that the kitsune, the fox- 
folk, often walk in this way to bewitch and 
betray. The light 
discerned really em- 
anates from their 
tails, which glow 
like torches; but if 
you are so ill-in- 
structed as to take 
it for that of a lan- 
tern, and so rash as 
to go to meet it, 
what you will see, 
if you are a man, 
will be a beautiful 
musumee, dressed 
in dark kimono, and 
apparently carrying 
a painted lamp. She 
will salute you with 
a winning smile, 
and make you two 
low bows, and then, 
plucking your 
sleeve, she will say, 
in a musical, gentle 
voice, ‘‘ Irrashai!’ —‘‘Come with me!’’ 
If you go you are lost! At a dark place 
in the path, the lantern will be extin- 
guished suddenly ; a cold, furry muzzle 
will be pressed against your throat; strong, 
hairy paws will clasp and strangle you, 
and you will be found next day dead un- 
der the bamboos, with the kano-oba, the 
‘‘mosquito’s aunts,’’ feeding upon your 
cold, livid cheek. Should you return 
alive, it will be only as one possessed, 
‘‘ kichigai,’? and your sorrowing friends 
will hear the fox-spirit talking and bark- 
ing inside you, nor will you be rid of it 
without much prayer, and many gifts to 
the temple and the priests. I did not go 











to test this account, because the full moon 
rose while we were discussing the matter, 
and all the lights vanished ; but I saw 
enough to be quite convinced that they 
were sparks of marsh-gas, raised from the 
adjacent rice-fields by the warmth of the 
sun. Nothing is more common in Jap- 
anese hospitals than to see cases of kit- 
sune-tsuki, or patients possessed by foxes, 
the ordinary hysteria in women especial- 
ly often taking this form. It occurs, 


too, among men. A friend told me that 
his «‘boy,’’ apparently in good health, 


caime in one day and sadly said, ‘«‘ Danna 
Sama! I shall die this week; the kitsu 
came last night, and told me so!’’ And 
die he did, though the doctors could not 
find any reason to account for it. 

It would take me too long to speak 
of the many other superstitions which 
mingle with the strong religious good- 
sense of the Japanese country people at 
large—how they think that the baku 
swallows bad dreams and turns them into 
good ones; that the bitrus-tree has on it 
the marks of Buddha’s fingers ; how they 
talk of the evil effects which follow cross- 
ing the kimono the wrong way, or taking 
food from chop-sticks with chop-sticks ; 
of the efficacy of the gofu, the Buddhist 
sentence or picture, written or painted on 
tissue-paper, which you roll up and drink ; 
of the hanashigame, or tortoise, which you 
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let loose for gain of merit ; of Horai, the 
divine hill in the sea, where the sennin, 
the fairy-folk, live in immortal youth 
and beauty ; and the paper-dogs, inubar- 
iko, which, taken to the temple, keep the 
children safe; and of johari-no-kagami, the 
mirror in the other world, where we shall 
see all our good and evil deeds reflected ; 
as well as of the kakure-mino, the coat 
which makes invisible; and how the echo 
is kodama, the ‘spirit of the trees.’ 
Some of these superstitions are pretty, as 
when the fishermen set up on the shore 
an image of their sea-god, and set flow- 
ers in front of him, before going out 
to fish. 

But knowledge is now abroad in Japan ; 
and I will venture to conclude this paper 
by the mention of a most interesting 
society, in the capital, which I had the 
honor to address. It is composed of Jap- 
anese dames of high rank, under a Chinese 
title, translatable into «‘ The Ladies’ Edu- 
cational association,’’ and has for its ob- 
ject to disseminate and enlarge female in- 
struction in Japan. In the large upper hall 
of the building known as ‘ The Cry of the 
Stag,’’ I had the privilege of being invited 
to speak to the «fin fleur’? of Tokyo 
society on this topic, nor could there 


be seen a more charming or picturesque 
audience than that of these high-bred 
women in their graceful and sober dresses. 
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By JOSEPH P. REED AND WILLIAM S. WALSH. 


HIS is preéminently the period and 
ours is the country of the Stage 
Beauty. True, other periods have owned 
and other climes still own actresses of 
surpassing personalcharms. Butinthose 
alien climes and periods beauty was and 
is merely an incident—today and here 
it is a prime requisite. So great is the 
might of a fair face 
that the happy owner 
conquers managers, tri- 
umphs over critics and 
wins the golden favor 
of the public, even 
though her histrionic 
abilities are of the slen- 
derest. The profession- 
al beauty of America 
finds on the stage her 
true coign of vantage. 
She is a greater card 
than her more artistic 
sister in that calling 
which has long arro- 
gated to itself the title 
of ‘the profession ”’ if 
that sister, whatever 
her capability, is less 
generously endowed in 
face and figure. 

Even the legitimate 
artiste of the stage has 
learned the lesson of 
the value of beauty. 
She too must find her 















She must not be content to rest on art 
alone. She must cultivate her person 
as well as her mind. She must call in 
the adventitious aid cf the hair-dresser, 
the wig-maker, the manicure, the milli- 
ner, the deft manipulator of rouges, patches 
and cosmetics. She must study more 
than her lines. A melodious voice, an 
intelligent elocution, 
gesture that emphasiz- 
es, passion and power 
that breathe new life 
into old words—all 
these are good. Still 
better are those graces 
of person that may be 
the gifts of some fairy 
godmother, or the well- 
earned guerdons of 
long interviews with 
professional beautifi- 
ers, of patient and 
painful practice before 
the looking-glass. 

The manager, too, 
has learned the same 
lesson. He contributes 
his share to soften the 
asperities, to enhance 
the gracious dower, of 
Mother Nature. He 
summons the scenic 
artist, the costumer, 


fects, to throw around 








the master of stage-ef- 


fortune in her face. cLama teonnzs. his protégées the glam- ' 
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or of gorgeous surroundings, of costumes 
and upholstery that shall act and react 
upon each other, of shifting lights that 
shall mellow and harmonize the whole. 

And then to keep up the illusion off the 
stage, as well as on, the photographer 
steps in. Vignettes and cards and panel- 
pictures that catch the poses, the expres- 
sions, even those fleeting and variable 
nuances wherein reside the charms of the 
ingénue or soubrette or tragic actress. 
These are exposed for sale in shop- 
windows, and mounted in frames for ad- 
vertising purposes in hotels, restaurants, 
and other resorts of the 
patron of theatres. Some 
one has said, apropos of 
photographs, that the sun 
never lies. As he cannot 
be the same man who said 
the same thing of figures, 
(for that shallow thinker is 
shown by careful research 
to have flourished long be- 
fore the invention of pho- 
tography,) he must be a di- 
rect descendant. He has in- 
herited illogicalness. The 
sober truth is that the sun, 
like the mathematical table, 
is at the mercy of human 
ingenuity and will lie or 
(what is much worse) equiv- 
ocate at the command of 
its human task-master. 

Not for a moment, how- 
ever, let it be suspected 
that we believe all, or in- 
deed a majority, of modern 
stage-beauties need the ff 
pseudo-embellishments we (F; 
have detailed. They may, 
indeed, submit to the man- 
agerial stage - effects, they 
may have moderate re- 
course to the rouge-pot and 
the powder-bag to counteract the deaden- 
ing effect of the stagelights on the most 
blooming complexion, but that is all. 
Beyond these allowable, and indeed neces- 
sary, limits they have no reason to stray. 

The American theatre of today is 
jocund with beauty. It is full of women 
who are as lovely in private as in public. 
Compare the photographs of our modern 
charmers with the photographs of a gen- 
eration ago, with engravings or the paint- 





ed portraits of a more remote period— 
making all necessary allowances for the 
cunning flattery of the sun as manipu- 
lated by modern photographers—and you 
will begin to appreciate how far the mod- 
ern demand for beauty has met with an 
answering supply. 

Or take another test. Compare modern 
stage biographies with their predecessors. 
In the modern you find special insist- 
ence on personal charms ,whereas in the 
past only a small proportion of stage- 
heroines were very beautiful, and a re- 
spectable majority were decidedly plain. 


ISABELLA IRVING. 


It were invidious to mention names. But 
let any old theatre-goer number over the 
favorites of the footlights who charmed 
his youthful fancy and he will be sur- 
prised, perhaps shocked, to remember 
how few were beautiful or even moder- 
ately good-looking. 

It is in the rise and growth of the ballet 
and in the incorporation of many of its 
distinctive features into the burlesque of 
yesterday and the comic opera of to-day 
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that we can trace the gradual evolution 
of that passion for female beauty which 
marks the theatre-goer of our time— 
beauty of form and contour as well as 
beauty of face. The original professional 
beauties of the American stage may be 
said to have been Lola Montez and Adah 
Isaacs Menken. ‘The specific triumph of 
these ladies was not made in the direct 
line of their art. The first would not 
have created a furore as a mere danseuse 
nor the latter as a mere actress. 

Lola Montez, it will be remembered, 
was a foreigner (born as her friends said 
in Seville and as her enemies asserted in 
Limerick) who, coming to this country in 
1851 in the same ship that bore Kossuth, 
almost eclipsed the enthusiam of his 
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welcome. An adventuress and a charla- 
tan, she fascinated men and women alike, 
and gulled not only the public but herself. 
The romance of mystery which she threw 
about her antecedents has never been en- 
tirely solved. She dabbled in spiritualism 
until she became a convert to herself and 
abandoned the stage at the command of 
the spirits whom her disordered brain had 
conjured up. She died in New York in 
1861. Of the brilliant and erratic Menken 
we know far too little. A newspaper 
article here and there, a notice or two in 
a magazine, an absurd little brochure of a 
biography written in English tremulous 
with ungrammatical ecstacy, and a book 
of poems full of strange power and pathos, 
these are all the extant records of this 
generous and gifted and erring spirit. Her 
fame during her lifetime was won by what 
the uncharitable might call dubious meth- 
ods ; it permanently rests upon the intense 
genuineness of her poems. The verses 
gathered together in the little volume of 
Infelice form the most powerful and in 
some respects the most unpleasant contri- 
bution to poetical literature that any 
American woman has yet made. No fe- 
male voice perhaps in any literature has 
given more poignant utterance to the 
anguish of an unsated heart-hunger. 

Yet though many of these poems had 
been published in her early days, though 
she had essayed dancing, acting, journal- 
ism, literature, the tine arts, she had no 
great popular success until at last she 
made an international reputation in her 
performance of Mazeppa. And even here 
it was her beauty, not her genius, that 
triumphed. 

It were idle, of course, to assert that 
personal charms were unknown or un- 
appreciated before the advent of the Stage 
Beauty. They were not made so much 
of, that is all. Our first great actress— 
ours by adoption, however, and not by 
birth—Mary Ann Duff, was a woman of 
rare physical endowments. She is nearly 
forgotten now. But until the arrival of 
Fanny Kemble in 1832 she was the un- 
questioned queen of American tragedy. 
Junius Brutus Booth even asserted that 
she was the greatest actress in the world, 
and Edmund Kean, whom she supported 
in 1821, requested her to play with less 
intensity, as he wanted a second, not a 
rival. Critics and playgoers of the period 
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raved over her various 
attractions—the bril- 
liancy of her dark eyes, 
the perfection of her con- 
tour, the elegance of her 
manner, the melody of 
her voice, the power and 
passion of her acting. 
Was Fanny Kemble 
beautiful? Yes and no. 
She herself laughingly 
records that her funny 
old friend, Mrs. Fitzhugh, 
used to say to her, «‘ Fan- 
ny Kemble, you are the 
ugliest and the handsom- 
est woman in Europe.”’ 
The saying was a true 
one. She had none of 
the stately elegance that 
seemed almost the birth- 
right of her family. She 
was petite and occasion- 
allyawkward. Atan early 
age the small-pox had 
robbed her of an exquis- 
ite complexion. But she 
had magnificent eyes, and 
a face of extraordinary 
mobility. When she rose 
tothe height of somegreat 
argument she looked in- j 
spired, she assumed a 
commanding majesty, she 
seemed a thing of strange 
and weird fascination. 
Though Miss Kemble was indisputa- 
bly the greatest actress of her time, she 
had to yield in personal popularity to 
Miss Clara Fisher,afterwards Mrs. Maeder, 
who was an undoubted beauty and pos- 
sessed extraordinary powers of fascin- 
ation. From her first American appear- 
ance in 1827 until her retirement in 1853 
she retained the affections of the theatre- 
going public. At the zenith of her youth 
and beauty she was the object of an un- 
bounded idolatry. Ships and steamers, 
slow omnibuses and fast horses, were 
named after her. A favorite kind of mint- 
julep was known as the Clara Fisher 
julep. And negro babies whose sex for- 
bade their bearing the honored names of 
George Washington or Benjamin Frank- 
lin were proudly christened Clara Fisher, 
and no doubt felt in after-life that they had 
not been slighted at the baptismal font. 
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One of Fanny Kemble’s favorite roles 
was Julia, in The Hunchback. In stage 
parlance she ‘ created”’ the part, playing 
it on its first representation in London, 
April 5th, 1832, to the Master Walter of 
Sheridan Knowles himself, and subse- 
quently in New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston, supported by her father as Sir 
Thomas. It is noteworthy how many 
actresses famous for their beauty as well 
as for their accomplishments have fol- 
lowed her in this part. When she reached 
Philadelphia, indeed, she found a power- 
ful rival in the Julia of Miss Eliza Riddle, 
a native actress whom the good people of 
the Quaker City voted to be the equal at 
least, if not the superior, of the foreign- 
born Julia. Miss Riddle afterwards be- 
came Mrs. J. M. Field and is now chiefly 
remembered as the mother of Miss Kate 
Field. Other very charming Julias who 
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have been seen on the American boards 
were Mrs. Sharpe, Miss Julia Dean, Mrs. 
Conway, Mrs. Bowers, Miss Kate Bate- 
man, Miss Agnes Ethel, Miss Clara Mor- 
ris, and Miss Julia Marlowe. 

Among all these, old playgoers look 
back with most fondness upon the Julia 
of Miss Dean, which she chose for her 
New York début in 1845. ‘‘As Julia,” 
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says Lawrence Hutton, ‘‘we have never 
seen her equal.’’ So fitted was she for 
the part, he declares, that it might have 
been made for her. But as the part was 
made before her day «‘ she must have gone 
upon the stage with a special mission, 
and must have been created specially to 
play that part.’’ All this was when she 





was still Julia Dean. In 1855 she left 
New York, first for Philadelphia and after- 
wards for San Francisco, and on her re- 
turn she was Miss Dean no longer, but 
Mrs. Haynes, and alas! worst transfor- 
mation of all, ‘‘no longer our Julia.’’ 
The year of Miss Dean’s New York 
début witnessed the first great triumph 
of Mary Taylor, who was to prove her 
chief rival in the popu- 
larregard. This triumph 
was achieved in a once- 
famous burletta called 
‘*The Devil in Paris.’’ 
Miss Taylor played the 
part of thegentleman del- 
icately designated on the 
pay a Oe ee 
with such lightsome 
abandon and naiveté that 
she took the town by 
storm. She was not so 
handsome as Miss Dean, 
though she too had per- 
sonal attractions of no 
mean order, and she never 
rose to the same level of 
serious dramatic attain- 
ment. But she had a 
nameless charm, a win- 
some manner, a gracious 
personality that fascinat- 
ed her audiences. New 
Yorkers loved heras prob- 
ably they haveneverloved 
any other member of her 
profession, they gloried 
in her spotless reputa- 
tion, they gave her the 
fond sobriquet of «Our 
Mary,” rejoicing in the 
fact that she was alto- 
gether Their Mary—New 
York’s own —that she 
had never appeared in 
any other city. When on 
May 3d, 1852, she took 
her final farewell of the 
stage, preparatory to her 
marriage to Mr. Olgivie Ewen, the pit, 
boxes and gallery of Burton’s theatre were 
crowded to suffocation, while thousands 
were turned away from the doors. And 
the mighty audience, which numbered 
the most distinguished actors, journal- 
ists, lawyers, artists and society people of 
the metropolis, shouted itself hoarse when 
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Burton delivered the farewell address. 

Two ladies of foreign birth succeeded 
in a measure, but only in a measure, to 
the popularity of Miss Taylor. These 
were Laura Keene and Agnes Robertson. 
They never made quite as deep an im- 
pression on New York audiences as Our 
Mary had done, but on the other hand 
the field of their supremacy was a larger 
one. They were loved from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, they played in almost all 
the large cities of the Union and scored a 
triumph everywhere. Laura Keene's first 
American appearance was made in 1852 
at Wallack’s theatre in New York, and 
Agnes Robertson’s the next year at the 
Boston Museum. Miss Keene was play- 
ing in Boston, too, in 1853. Her sunny 
auburn hair and her magnificent eyes 
were the talk of the town. But the dewy, 
fresh and winsome little Scotch lass almost 
threw her into the shade. Boston went 
mad over Agnes Robertson. She fascin- 
ated both sexes. Harvard boys would 
pawn their clothes to buy admission-tick- 
ets. Mobs of girls would stand at the 
stage-door to await the exit of the en- 
chantress. Usually good Mrs. Vincent 
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would smuggle her through the gaping 
crowd under the folds of her ample cloak. 
But one afternoon Agnes came down the 
staircase alone and found herself in the 
very midst of her admirers. Abashed 
and frightened, she took to her heels. 
The girls followed, and not till she 
reached the Tremont hotel and banged 
the door of her bedroom upon her pur- 
suers did poor Agnes feel safe. 

Laura Keene found her way back to 
Wallack’s and was the reigning favorite 
there until 1855, when she seceded to open 
a theatre of her own under the name of 
The Varieties. She took with her Kate 
Reignolds, a young actress of great prom- 
ise, who eventually rose to share equally 
with her the favor of the New York pub- 
lic, and who on her subsequent removal 
to Boston held undisputed sway over the 
heart of the Hub until her marriage to 
Ewing Winslow and withdrawal from the 
stage. 

Mrs. Winslow, who is now one of the 
social dictators in Boston society, has 
recently published a volume of memoirs 
in which she does ample justice to Laura 
Keene’s fascinations. She had felt the 
spell herself, had worshipped her from 
the very first with a spaniel-like affection, 
had fagged for her unceasingly, and had 
endured the ill-temper of the spoiled and 











petted idol without a murmur. When 
years afterwards she met Miss Keene on 
more equal terms she could not help cry- 
ing out as they reviewed the past to- 
gether : 

‘‘Oh, you did treat me shamefully !"’ 

To which Laura Keene calmly replied : 
‘Your character needed it. You would 
not be what you are but for my early dis- 
cipline. It was all good for you.”’ 

When Laura Keene left Mr. Wallack 
that gentleman remembered a former 
favorite of his theatre under Burton’s 
management who had then been known 
as Mrs. Russell. In 1849 she had married 
Mr. John Hoey and retired from the stage. 
Wallack induced her to return as his 
leading-lady. It was alucky move. The 
fame of Mrs. Hoey far eclipsed that of 
Mrs. Russell. She had matured into a 
woman of remarkable beauty and of great 
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and versatile powers, and she retained 
her hold on the metropolitan heart until 
her abrupt withdrawal in 1867. She was 
succeeded by Miss Madeline Henriques, 
a superb brunette whose oriental type be- 
trayed her jewish origin, and who, after 
winning an almost equal popularity, fol- 
lowed her into retirement as the wife of 
the journalist Louis J. Jennings. 

Mrs. Hoey shares with Matilda Heron, 
another popular idol of the past, the credit 
of introducing the gorgeous and elaborate 
toilettes which are a feature of the modern 
stage. Prior to the epoch of these ladies 
the importance of millinery had been 
overlooked by actresses. Indeed the sala- 
ries of the past rarely warranted any ex- 
travagant expenditure. Mrs. Winslow 
tells us that in her early days a walking- 
lady’s whole wardrobe consisted of white 
muslin frocks. «Lucky was she if, as in 
my case, there was a chest of old East 
Indian riches to convert into flounces and 
tucks and ruffles and overskirts. With 
that and a few sashes I had all the variety 
expected of me. Well do I remember the 
advent of a first silk dress, the almost 
anxious delight in thinking whether it 
should be pink or blue, the indecision 
between a flower and a stripe, the terrible 
moment of cutting and fitting, and after 
all was over and the dress complete, the 

















wrapping of the choice morsel up and 
laying it away in lavender as too good 
for common use.’’ 

The ample means of Mrs. Hoey’s hus- 
band and Matilda Heron’s large earnings 
as a star enabled them to gratify their 
own exquisite and costly tastes in mil- 
linery, and speedily effected a revolution 
whereby an elaborate and gorgeous ward- 
robe became almost as 
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sure to makea hit.’’ But the despatch 
was too late. Miss Morris had already 
been secured by Cincinnati and would 
not throw up her engagement. Finally, 
in 1870, Mr. Daly, at the urgent solicita- 
tion of Mr. James Lewis, secured her for 
his new play of Man and Wife. She was 
to be cast for Mrs. Glenarm. But luck 
favored her. Agnes Ethel who was then 





necessary as a répertoire 
to a footlight-favorite. 
All this favored the ap- 
proaching reign of 
beauty. Even the hero- 
ines of burlesque who 
were now bidding for pop- 
ular favor found it neces- 
sary to adopt a costly and 
splendid dishabille. 
Another sign of the 
approach of the modern 
era was the perfection to 
which the photographic 
art had attained, and the 
consequent rage for stage 
portraits. Well do many 
of us remember how all 
of a sudden shop win- 
dows began to blossom 
with photographs of the 
leading favorites. And 
the greatest favorites of 
all, to judge by the mul- 
tiplicity of their counter- 
feit presentments, were 
Clara Morris, Agnes Eth- 
el, Maude Branscombe 
and Mrs. Scott-Siddons. 
The early history of 
Clara Morris has been 
somewhat overshadowed 
by her more recent metro- 
politan successes. Few 
people remember that she 
was originally a ballet - 
girlin the West, and had 
acted in Cleveland and 
Cincinnati before she 
scored her signal triumph in New York. 
When Mr. D. H. Hawkins was on the 
eve of producing his drama of Foul 
Play in New York, Mr. McKee Rankin, 
who had travelled much over the country, 
said to him: « There is a woman out in 
Cleveland who is the greatest actress in 
the country. Telegraph to her. She is 
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Daly’s leading lady, and the favorite emo- 
tional actress of New York, refused the 
part of Anne Sylvester. Miss Morris was 
substituted. On the first night of the 
performance she sprang at one bound into 
the position she has ever since occupied 
as a popular idol. Her subsequent suc- 
cesses as Cora, Camille and Miss Mul- 
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ton are too well known to need recapitu- 
lation. Mary Taylor herself was hardly 
more universally beloved. Miss Morris 
had at the outset of her career a strangely 
charming face. Her large brown eyes 
shone with a light of startled virginal 
purity, and the oval of her full face was 
unequalled for artistic symmetry. 

Miss Maude Branscombe was never a 
great actress, but she was a greater beauty 
than Miss Morris —a brunette with bril- 
liant eyes, a lovely complexion and dain- 
tily-chiselled features. 

A still more exquisite type was present- 
ed by Mrs. Scott-Siddons, an English- 
woman by birth, but an American by 
adoption. Her histrionic abilities came 
to her by direct descent, for she is a great- 
granddaughter of the famous Siddons. 
Like another member of the same family, 
Fanny Butler, she is even better known 
as a reader than as an actress. 

And now we have reached the present 
and are bewildered by the embarrassment 
of riches that confronts us. If Miss Mary 
Anderson were still on the stage, it were 
a comparatively easy task to pick the 





winner—to name the actress who 
combined in superb perfection 
all the attributes most attract- 
ive in a woman and an artist. 
She wore anew the title of «« Our 
Mary,’’ but with a new and 
broader significance. Our Mary 
of the past was only a New 
York Mary, but Our Mary of 
the present is the Mary of a 
whole continent, by the force 
of her genius and her virtues. 
Of all the stage-favorites that 
have been lost to us by matri- 
mony she is most regretted ; 
and the list even of those who 
are still living in retirement is a 
splendid one. Besides the Mrs. 
Hoey and Mrs. Winslow and 
Mrs. Jennings whom we have 
mentioned, there are May Sav- 
ille, who is now Mrs. Thorne, 
Annie Robe, who is now Mrs. 
Griswold, Geraldine May, who 
is now Mrs. Winston, Betty Rig], 
now Mrs. Whitney, Annie Read, 
now Mrs. Gibert, and May Nu- 
fiez, now Mrs. Spencer. And 
last though not least are our two 
recent bereavements, both from 
Daly’s company, both leaving a vacuum 
which their admirers feel can never be 
filled—the Virginia Dreher and the Edith 
Kingdon of the past, the Mrs. Postle- 
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thwaite and Mrs. George Gould of today. 

Fanny Davenport is the worthy repre- 
sentative of an old and honored name. 
The daughter of the finest Sir Giles Over- 
reach and of one of the most accomplished 
of general-utility actresses known to the 
American stage, she shows a courage in 
retaining her maiden name which is 
amply justified by the result. She has 


recently given a still greater proof 
of courage—a courage amounting to 


audacity—when she pre- 
sumes to take up Sara 
Bernhardt’s plays and 
produce them in direct 
rivalry with that most 
astonishing of living ac- 
Yet on a lower 
level she gives us a per- 
formance that is strong 
and colorful, differing so 
essentially from that of 
the great protagonist 
that one forgets the au- 
dacious challenge toa 
Some of us, 
would like to 
see her once more in Lady 
Gay Spanker and kindred 
There is no one 
now left on the stage who 
quite comes up to her 
there. 

Perhaps the nearest ri- 
val is Rose Coghlan, Brit- 
ish in birth and breeding. 
She has the same majes- 
tic stature, the same tact 
and esprit, though a less 
abounding vivacity of 
spirits and overflow of 
healthful animation. 

And here, by way of 
contrast, consider for a 
moment the sparkling 
and brilliant personality 
which England’s sister island has pre- 
sented us in Ada Rehan. Born in Lim- 
erick and baptized Ada Crehan, she came 
to America with her parents in 1867, 
when she was only eight years of age, 
and became thoroughly absorbed into 
her environment. Her first appearance 
was made in Newark in 1874, in the lurid 
melodrama Across the Continent, but 
she was speedily captured by Mrs. John 
Drew for the Arch Street theatre in Phila- 
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delphia. Here she played walking-lady 
in other parts vis-a-vis with another begin- 
ner, and one with whom much of her future 
stage-success was to be connected—Mr. 
John Drew himself. She was afterwards 
leading-lady in Albany, playing such parts 
as Ophelia to Booth’s Hamlet, and Desde- 
mona to McCullough’s Othello. In 1879 
Mr. Daly first saw her at the Grand Opera 
house in New York, where she appeared 
with Miss Fanny Davenport, and engaged 
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her for his theatre. In 1880 she made her 
first great hit as Thelka in The Passing 
Regiment, and confirmed her growing 
fame by the very effective part of Kate 
Verity in The Squire. Since that time 
she has been the central figure in that 
brilliant group of actors under Mr. Daly’s 
inanagement. 

Though Miss Rehan has occasionally 
put off the cap and bells and appeared 
with dagger and bowl, her proper prov- 
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ince is comedy. Thought informs and 
labor shapes all her work, but its spon- 
taneous development is in the line of the 
light and arch and graceful. 

Lillian Russell of the golden voice must 
not be forgotten, nor Agnes Huntington 
whose hold on the affections of the people 
is the combined effect of her beauty and 
her great talents. There is Mrs. Potter 
whose beauty does not lend itself so read- 
ily totheart of the photographer, and even 
loses something of its refinement by the 
necessary make-up of the stage, and who 
therefore is doubly handicapped in her 
appeal to the beauty-loving public. There 
are Belle Archer and her sister Eleanor 
Lane; Belle Urquhart statuesque and 
classic ; Marie Jansen, and Pauline Hall ; 
and Helen Bertram, serious and gipsy- 
like. It were a bold Paris who 
would dare to make a choice. Nor is it 
to be left unsaid that all are clever and 
competent actresses, while some are pre 
emninent among the stage artists of today. 

Perhaps some people might think the 
same of those two young actresses who 
aim to fill the place left vacant by Mary 
Anderson—Minna Gale and Julia Mar- 
lowe. Minna Gale, the senior in years 
and in stage-knowledge, yet the junior 
star of the two, was favorably known for 
several years as the late Mr. Barrett’s 
leading-lady, challenging direct compari- 
son with her predecessor, Marie Wain- 
wright—even excelling her in the less 
exacting roles like Francesca da Rimini 
and Desdemona, yet falling below her in 
parts that call for tragic intensity. She 
has gained much in strength and breadth, 
vet she still lacks the robust mentality 
that would fit her for the higher walks of 
tragedy. There is more of promise, and 
of performance too, in Julia Marlowe. 
The latter is our greatest actress in what 
is known as the legitimate drama, for 
America can hardly claim Modjeska, her 
only serious rival. Miss Marlowe would be 
the first toinsist on America’s claim to her- 
self, for, though British born, a native of 
the lake district, made famous by Words- 
worth, she came to this country at a very 
early age and is proud of the fact that 
training and environment have thorough- 
ly Americanized her. From the time that 
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she made ler first appearance at the Bijou 
theatre in New York as Parthenia in In- 
gomar (October 20, 1887) until the pres- 
ent her career has been eagerly watched 
by all lovers of the stage. So far her 
greatest successes have been won as Julia 
in The Hunchback, and as Juliet and Rosa- 





LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


lind in the Shakespearean drama. When 
she has rounded and perfected her genius, 
when she has developedthe latent strength 
which we now feel in all her work, but 
which still appeals rather to our instinct 
than to our reason, she may win a proud 
position in American histrionic annals. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AUTOGRAPH-HUNTER. 


By CHARLES ROBINSON. 


\ UTOGRAPH-HUNTERS, those 

‘mosquitoes of literature,’’ as 
Horace Greeley dubbed them, have nowa- 
days become the bane of celebrities, who 
are obliged to use their wits to circumvent 
the enemy—for the ways of the auto- 
graph-hunter are dark and devious be- 
yond description. The ruses to which 
he will resort in order to accomplish 
his diabolical purpose are as the sands 
of the seashore in number. The most 
deadly stratagem I have yet heard of was 
described -to me by William Black, the 
novelist, as the invention of a friend of 
his. This worthy wrote a letter to each 
of the persons whose autographs 
he coveted, describing himself 
as a shipowner, and asking per- 
mission to be allowed to name 
his next vessel after the partic- 
ular celebrity he was address- 
ing. It was a fatal trap. Nearly every- 
one fell into it. Even poor old Carlyle 
had no suspicion, and in replying to the 
bogus ship-owner expressed the hope that 
the vessel to be named after him might 
sail into a happier haven than he had 
ever reached. 

It is not proposed here to rehash once 

gain the musty ty anecdotes of how Daniel 
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ican mother than any o' 


terateur, Nugent Robinson. 











O'Connell wrote a signal letter to a cor- 
respondent declining to send him his 
autograph, or how Mark Twain sent his 
over the type-writer. It is rather of my 
own collection that I propose to speak. 
To begin at the beginning. I procured 
my first autograph when I was a boy. It 
was a letter of the great Duke of Welling- 
ton, and was given me by a friend. Be- 
ing a bright youth, I promptly proceeded 
to cut off the signature, and destroyed the 
body of the letter. What induced me to 
commit this sacrilege is a question I ask 


/ 


myself every time I see the forlorn signa- 
ture. This signature remained in a state 
of solitary confinement until about two 
years ago, when I read a description of 
some great collections which had been 
started in the same way by a slight gift. 
This article fired me with ambition to 
amass a great collection of my own. 

My first move in this direction was to 
buy a biographical dictionary, from which 
I procured the names of all whose auto- 
graphs I desired. ‘These I entered in a 
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One of the youngest men who are successfully connected with literature in New York 
is Mr. Charles Robinson, at the present time a member of the staff of the North American 
Review, and who, in addition to his duties on that periodical successfully conducts, as 
editor-in-chief and sole prsgeteter, a periodical which appeals more strongly to the Amer- 
the monthlies of the present day. 

Mr. Robinson is but twenty-two years of age, and the son of the well-known editor and Tit- 
He came with his father to this country from Dublin in the 
Centennial year, and was educated privately for the bar. Aftersome years of Blackstone, 
however, Mr. Robinson embarked ina literary career, having always been a great devour- 
er of books, and being especially possessed of a marvellous memory for dates, which has 
caused him to be regarded as a prodigy among his friends. The Cosmopolitan takes pride 
in introducing him toits readers as one whois likely tomake his mark in the years tocome, 


It is the well-known “ Baby. 
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note-book, with their addresses, which I 
had no small difficulty in attaining. Then 
I began writing to them ; but instead of 
emitting the usual stereotyped batch of 
formal requests for their signatures, I 
wrote, like Rose Dartle, «for informa- 
tion ’’ on some topic of supposed interest 
to the person addressed, and endeavored, 
as far as possible, to select subjects which 
would call for interesting answers, but 
of course never hinted that I was angling 
for their autograph. This plan of cam- 
paign was more successful than I had 
ever allowed myself to expect. 

My first victim was Wilkie Collins, 
whom I ventured to address on the sub- 
ject of his Woman in White, dwelling 
at some length on Marian Halcombe, the 
brave woman of the story. The reader 
may imagine my delight at receiving from 
the great novelist the following reply : 

‘“‘T have been away from home and 
my letters have not followed me 
so regularly as usual. Al- 
though I am for this reason late 
in acknowledging yourvery kind 
expression of interest in my 
story, I am not less sincere in 
assuring you of the pleasure 
with which I read your letter. I 
am really and truly proud to have 


* x * 


I was naturally much elated over my 
first success and lost no time in writing 
to various other prominent personages. 
Having read an article by Walter Besant, 
in which he declared that an English 
novelist could not treat of things forbid- 
den and make money, I wrote him to 
know whether Wilkie Collins hadn’t 
succeeded in doing both, and elicited 

swer : 
‘‘As 
Wilkie Collins, you are right in stating 
that he gave himself as much liberty 


this an- 
c regards 
as any man. It is also the truth that 


he did himself much pecuniary damage 
in this way, because many of his books 
were not-admitted into certain circles. 
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deserved such a generous tribute of your 
approval as you have sent me. ‘ Marian 
Halcombe’ is no abstract personification 
of my own-ideas. The first conception of 
her character originated in my own ob- 
servation of many women who personally, 
morally and mentally resembled her. In 
delineating her I have had these ‘living 
models’ constantly present to my mind 
and have drawn from them, now in one 
way and now in another, to make the 
complete picture which I am happy to 
find has so much interested you. A char- 
acter of fiction can only be made true to 
the general experience of human nature 
by a principle of selection which is broad 
enough to embrace many individuals who 
represent more or less remarkably one 
type. There are many ‘ Marian Hal- 
combes’ among us, and my Marian is one 
of the number. Once more heartily thank- 
ing you for your friendly letter, I remain, 
dear sir, 


yours 
‘ Doth 


It is not the case that he amassed’ more 
money than any other writer of mod- 
ern times. He left a fortune very mod- 
est indeed, considering his great rep- 
utation and the many years he was writ- 
ing —thirty years of great success. He 
left less than Anthony Trollope, less than 
Charles Reade. I believe his fortune did 
not amount to more than £15,000 or 
$75,000. I remain, dear sir, 


Fir, bac fom 
Wiel. 
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I approached Cardinal Manning. 


Temperance was the topic upon which 
The in England, during May 1889, I ventured 
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While General Boulanger was in ‘‘exile’’ 


venerable prelate’s letter was character- to interrogate him as to how soon he 


istic : 
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Wishing to be perfectly impartial, I 
next wrote to Canon Farrar, asking his 
opinion of the Pope's Encyclical. 

He replied that he had not seen the 
text of it, but that it seemed to him to 
express the thoughts which at the pres- 
ent time are strongly felt by all religious 
teachers. 

I next addressed a letter to the lord 
chief justice of England, asking whom 

he considered the greatest lawyer of all 
i the lord chancellors. His response is ap- 
pended : 

‘‘T should say that, putting Cardinal 
Wolsey and Lord Bacon out of the ques- 
tion, Lord Hardwicke is by far the great- 
est /egal Lord Chancellor we have ever 
had. I am, sir, 
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thought there would be a turn of the tide 
in French politics. His an- 
swer, which I translate, in 
view of subsequent events, 
is not without interest: 
‘IT give you a rendez- 
vous at Paris in five 
months, when a liberal 
and honest ministry shal! 
have triumphed in France. 
“GEN'’L BOULANGER.”’ 
The following answer of 
Mr. Frith, the distin- 
guished painter, tells the 
story of a picture which is 
probably unsurpassed in 
popularity by any other 
painting in the world: 
‘In reply to your note 
inquiring the length of 
time spent upon the pict- 
ure of the ‘Derby Day,’ I 
have to say that between 
fifteen and sixteen months 
of incessant work were 
spent upon it, exclusive 
of drawings and sketches. 
I remain, dear sir, 
«Faithfully yours, 
‘OW. P. FRITH.”’ 
Mr. Lecky’s turn now having come, I 
asked him how long he was engaged in 
writing his masterful History of England 
in the Eighteenth Century, which had 
just been completed. Here is his answer : 
‘« The first two volumes of my history 
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were published in January 1878, but I 
have altogether spent, I think, nearly 
or quite nineteen years upon the book. 
Professor Free- 

man of Oxford pe GfoAE-Y 
University, the 7 
great historian, 4 
being next in or- Olt Like 
der, I ventured to , 
draw him by enquiring earnestly about 
his political creed. His reply left no room 
for doubt, and I give it here as likely to 

be of interest. 

‘‘T am happy to say that I 

am president of the Oxford 
University Home Ruleleague, 
also of the Liberal associa- 
































































tion of the Wells division of the county 
(Somerset ) ; I was also one of the Liber- 
al candidates for this division in 1868. 
Believe me, 

‘« Yours faithfully, 








I am compelled, for want of space, to 
omit many equally-interesting letters of 
other celebrities I have «‘ drawn,’’ among 
whom I may mention Dr. Gatling, who 
described the improvements made in his 
famous gun since its first in- 
vention ; General Lew. Wal- 


A ,, ee eT ae lace, who informed me that 
he was seven years writing 


To return to the novelists. In reply to 
my question as to how long he was en- 
gaged in writing Lorna Doone, Mr. Black- 
more wrote: 

‘I do not know how long I was in 
writing the book about which you ask, 
and it would be very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to find out. 

Question 
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appeared 

the first poem 

by Oliver Wendell Holmes having arisen, 
I queried the Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
table, who replied : 

«I think it was in some newspaper that 
my first lines appeared ; but the first « pe- 
riodical’ in which I wrote was The Colle- 
gian, alittle magazine, published for some 
six months in Cambridge, in the year 1830. 

«Yours very truly, 
«OQ. W. HOLMEs.”’ 

At the time when an article appeared in 
one of the Boston papers, purporting to 
identify the characters in a Hazard of 
New Fortunes with originals in real 
life, I wrote Mr. Howells to know whether 
it was correct. Some few days after I re- 
ceived the following : 

‘«<T have not seen the articles identify- 
ing the characters in my novel with living 
people in New York; but I can all the 
same assure you that they are mistaken, 
because the characters are invented, not 
copied. With thanks for your kind note, 

«Yours truly, W. D. HOWELLs.”’ 

In reply to a somewhat similar ques- 
tion, Edward Eggleston wrote : 

‘«« The Hoosier Schoolmaster himself was 
an imaginary character. Several of the 
subordinate characters, however, such as 
James Phillips and Dr. Small, were from 
life—not exactly portraits, but closely 
studied. Truly yours, 

‘« Epw. EGGLESTON.”’ 


Ben Hur, and Colonel Inger- 
soll, who in writing of Walt. Whitman’s 
poetry expressed his belief that ‘‘ there 
is a rhythm beyond rhyme and a har- 
mony beyond melody.”’ 

Thus, instead of the mere commonplace 
every-day signatures, I elicited a goodly 
number of interesting letters from celebri- 
ties who never suspected that in answer- 
ing my queries they were merely enhanc- 
ing the value of a private album. With 
some, however, the scheme did not work 
so well. Perhaps they had been there be- 
fore. Whoknows? John Morley, whom 
I ventured to address on the subject of 
his favorite authors, wrote through his 
nephew, saying that he thought little was 
to be gained by such inquiries, and beg- 
ging me to excuse him. I didso. Gen- 
eral Wolsley likewise declined to express 
an opinion as to courage on the field, 
but evidently divining my motive sent 
me his autograph byreturn post. Others 
again answered me through their secre- 
taries. 

In many cases, where I thought a letter 
might be hard to obtain, I merely solicited 
a ‘“sentiment.’’ Of the poets whom I 
tackled, Tennyson and Swinburne turned 
a deaf ear to my appeal, but Browning 
and Whittier both favored me. So again 
Sir Edwin Arnold and William Morris 
were bad subjects, while on the other 
hand Oliver Wendell Holmes and Walt. 
Whitman sent me the following charming 
replies : 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 
Where I cling. 
O. W. Hotes. 
1831. 1890. 


_ 


What cities the light and warmth penetrate, 
penetrate those cities myself. 

All islands to which birds wing their way, 
wing my way myself. 


— 
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England values the friendship of Ger- 
many sufficiently to surrender Heligo- 
land, ought she not in consistency sur- 
render Bermuda to us?” and saying that 
some authentic refutation of the statement 


Toward you all, in America’s name, 
I raise the high, the perpendicular hand, I make 
the signal 
‘To remain after me in sight forever, 
For all the haunts and homes of men. 
WALT. WHITMAN. 











When I wrote to Herbert Spencer for 
his autograph, I received in reply a labori- 
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ous, long-winded diatribe from the great 
philosopher, explaining in two hundred 
words the reason why he could not accede. 

Mr. Gladstone likewise favored me with 
a lithographed reply. 

Another hard case was ex-President 
Cleveland. I was determined, however, to 
have the autograph, so I sent him a note 
asking if it was true that he had said: « If 


My next rebuff came from John Ruskin, 
whose amanuensis wrote to say that he 
never gave autographs except to friends, 
and «of late has scarcely, even for them, 
consented to add in any wise to his usual 
task of daily penmanship, irksome enough 
even when reduced within its narrowest 
possible limits.” Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
secretary wrote to the same tune, only 
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more so, declaring that the composer of inquiring the date of his first election to 
The Mikado had «long since been oblig- the House of Commons, in order to decide 
ed to discontinue giving his autograph, a wager, and he promptly sent to the in- 
except to-personal friends.’”’ Lord Rose- quirer, who happened to be myself, the 
bery likewise begged me to excuse him, following answer : 

but on the more modest ground that he ‘«In reply to your inquiry just received, 
had made it a rule ‘‘not to intrude his I have to say that I do not recollect the 
handwriting upon any collection,’’ while exact date of my first return to parlia- 
‘Joe’? Chamberlain added insult to in- ment, but believe that it was later than 
jury by sending mea printed circular to the time you mention. 

the effect that he had «found it necessary 


to make a rule to decline all such re- : Z./7 
quests.’’ Nothing daunted by this illog- 


ical rebuff, I patiently waited another op- : 
portunity, and in the fulness of time the “sie a" A, : 
prophecy of the poet was fulfilled, and it - 
came. It wasin this fashion: Mr. Cham- All of which only goes to prove the 
berlain stopped at New York en route for old adage that there are exceptions to ev- 

Salem, Mass., and the morning hearrived ery rule, even to those about not giving 
he found a courteous note waiting him, autographs. 

* * * 


By somewhat similar ruses I succeeded Autograph-collectors, however, are em- 
in extracting letters from other exquis- phatically warned that the waste-basket 
ites who had ignored my requests for —yea, even worse than the waste-basket 


their signatures. One ofthese was James —awaits the missives of imitators. 
Russell Lowell, who turned a deaf ear to Though I had to resort to mild impos- 
i my appeal for his autograph. So-after ture in some instances myself, a large 
a safe lapse of time I wrote to him to number of those whom I addréssed sent ' 


know if he could inform me whether me their autographs on my first applica- 

Longfellow, Emerson, Bryant, Whittier, tion, and I may select a few at random, 

Holmes, Motley and he had ever met on as a sample of their quality. Here is 

the same occasion, and received this: what Prof. Owen, the famous anatomist, 
‘« That the persons you mention should wrote in a painfully shaky hand : 

have met at some dinner of 


the Saturday club is possible Kindly Mtg Like ou 


and even probable, with the 
Hl exception of Mr. Bryant. ° s ; 
«Faithfully yours, are cam for tng inthe tre 

“J. R. LOWELL.” 

; Alas, to what sin will not 

the autograph-hunter of the efor tire (“t, 87) from theo nal 
i genuine neck-or-nothing 
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what similar ruse resorted to 


by a friend of mine who had defoarture S hawe P 


endeavored to ‘‘draw’’ Mr. 


Blaine in every conceivable te 
ti manner, but without success. a a wes Lé —— ff 


At last he sent him a — 


to the effect that the writer thay a b t. iD 


‘would be much obliged by 
a prompt remittance for the rf, 
| wine supplied last Decem- Heep the an Res, 


ber.’’ Of course, no wine had 


been supplied, but the request r 
immediately brought a reply. Oy ahiad Owen. P 
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Prof. Tyndall sent me his autograph on 
a postal card, from his Swiss chalet, high 
up on the Alpine glaciers upon which so 
much of his thought had been spent ; 
while Prof. Huxley, whom I besought for 
a ‘‘sentiment’’ of some sort, replied : 
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‘« Life is the last thing we want to lose, 

because it is the first that we have found."’ 
‘«“A. DuMaAs.”’ 

The venerable Ferdinand de Lesseps 
wrote me an ‘oriental proverb’’ to the 
effect that «‘an ounce of caution is better 
than a hundred-weight of friendship,” 
and Sir Frederick Leighton, the painter, 
whom I solicited for a ‘‘ sentiment’’ on 
art, sent mea quotation from Browning, 
which I have no doubt is charming if I 
could only decipher it, but up to date I 
have been unable todo so. James Payn, 
the novelist, likewise fav- 
ored me with an impossibly 
illegible card scribbled all 
over, as also did Dion Boucicault. It 


y 4 is a nice question which is the most 
fa ay en reply of the trio. 


Rawlinson, however, was evidently 
better provided, for he sent mea Japanese 
proverb which ran: ‘‘ Man does not live 
one hundred years, but by anxiety he 
gives himself as much care and pain as if 
he were to live one thousand years.”’ 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s reply, which 
was addressed ‘‘To the one civil auto- 
graph-collector,’’ was as follows : 

‘You have sent me a slip to write on ; 
you have sent an addressed envelope ; you 
have sent it me stamped, many have done 
as much before; you have spelled my 
name right, and some have done that. In 
one pvint you stand alone—you have 
sent me the stamps for my postoffice, not 
the stamps for yours. What is asked 
with so much consideration, I take pleas- 
ure to grant. 


— Rew to We. otis <4 
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As an evidence that the autograph- 

hunter is not always looked upon by 

celebrities as a béte noire, I may cite the 
great Pasteur, who wrote: 

«It is but too easy to comply with your 
request. I make haste, therefore, to send 
you my signature. 

When writing 
to persons for a 
their autograph, - 

I generally made 

a point of drawing their atten- 

tion to the fact that I enclosed 

a card for them to write upon. I 

took care, however, not to en- 

close it, the result being that, 

instead of merely scribbling his 

name, the celebrity addressed 

almost invariably wrote back to say that 

he had failed to find the card, and thus I 
secured a letter, which is, of 
course, far more valuable than 
amere signature. As an in- 

’ stance I may cite the reply of 

Kinglake, the late historian : 

“I this day received your 
courteous letter requesting me 
to send you an autograph, 
which I do at once by the sig- 

ature I attach to this note 
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Verdi, the great composer, from his 
mountain-retreat near Genoa, sent me a 
bar of music dated and signed, and 
Alexandre Dumas favored me with an epi- 
gram which, translated into English, runs 
something like this: 





nature to the card which you 
apparently meant to enclose, but do not 
find it, and presume that it was not placed 
in the envelope. 
‘«T remain, sir, 
‘Faithfully yours, 
‘© A.W. KINGLAKE.” 
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Also that of Charles Dudley Warner, 
who wrote : 

«If there had been in your note an en- 
closed card for a ‘sentiment,’ I cannot 
tell what would have come of it, but as 
the card was wanting I can only say that 
I am, . 

‘« Yours sincerely, 
«CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER.”’ 

As against this I offer in evidence the 
following snub from Andrew Lang : 

«“Mr. Lang regrets that 


ing, Lord Hartington, Madame Albani, 
«“Bloody’’ Balfour, Ellen Terry, Christine 
Nilsson, Lord Randolph Churchill, Marie 
Roze, Clark Russell, Mrs. Langtry, Henry 
Labouchere, General Joe Johnston, Char- 
lotte M. Younge, Airy theastronomer, Mrs. 
Bancroft, Chas. Bradlaugh, Vasili Ver- 
estchagin, Edna Lyall, Henry George, F. 
Anstey, Edw. Bellamy, Burne-Jones, 
Amélie Rives, Wilson Barrett, Rudyard 
Kipling, and many other prominent per- 





— 





no card is enclosed and that 
he has none at hand.”’ 


“ 











Here is what theauthorof 
Tom Brown’s School-days 
wrote : 

“They say! What say they? 

Let them say — 

“THOMAS HUGHEs.”’ 

Accompanying this was 
the following explanatory notelet : 

‘« This sentiment is inscribed over the 
door of one of our old colleges or schools, 
I forget which, but has always seemed to 

.me to point to an anti-democratic virtue 
which is more needed on your side even 
than in Europe."’ 

Salvini favored 
verse. 

The reply of the author of the Lady or 
the Tiger? was thoroughly characteristic : 
«Deal gently with the poor autograph- 
writer; he is sometimes a fairly good man.”’ 

‘“FRANK R, STOCKTON.” 

Having written Jules Verne that my 
collection would be incomplete without 
his autograph, he replied : 


me with an Italian 


‘“Your autograph-album is hardly in- 
complete because my signature is lack- 
ing; but since you desire it, behold the 
enclosed with the best regards of 

Admiral Wallis, 
who commanded the 
Shannon during her oan 
encounter with the 
Chesapeake in 1813, 
favored me with his signature, writ- 
ten *‘ with great difficulty”’ in his hun- 
dredth year. 

Among others who willingly com- 
plied with my request for their auto- 
graphs, besides those already men- 
tioned, were Count Von Moltke, Millais, 
Mark Twain, the Comte de Paris, Paul du 
Chaillu, Rider Haggard, Mr. Blaine, Will- 
iam Black, Alma-Tadema, Henry Irv- 
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sons, among whom I must not forget to 
mention King Kalakaua, whose signature 
is worthy of a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Others, however, were not so obliging. 
Indeed, it would seem that the great 
world is divided into two camps on the 
question of autograph-giving. Mr. Gil- 
bert, as might be expected from one who 
says such things about « the pestilential 
nuisances who write for autographs,’ 
turned a deaf ear to my appeal. So did 
the Empress Eugénie, Count Tolstoi, 
Gounod, Ibsen, Rhoda Broughton, Ru- 
benstein, Meissonier, ‘‘ Ouida,’’ Bis- 
marck, Zola, Mary Anderson, Alphonse 
Daudet, George Meredith, Madame Patti, 
Rochefort, Dr. Brown-Sequard, Michael 
Davitt, Sara Bernhardt, Kossuth, Fanny 
Kemble, Marshal Canrobert, Mrs. Hum- 
phrey Ward, Prof. Herkomer, Ernest Re- 
nan, Carmen Sylva, Madame Modjeska, 
Jean Ingelow, President Carnot, and 
others. 

It took four appeals to get an autograph 
out of Edison. The Little Wizard held 
out manfully; so finally, in despair, I 
wrote to his wife to know if she couldn’t 
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use her influence with him in my behalf. 
The neatest autograph in my collection 
came by return post. I tried the same 
dodge with Mrs. Stanley, after her hus- 
band had ignored my several requests, 
but it failed to work. I made up my 
mind, however, thatI was 
going to have the auto- 
graph, and that without 
asking for it ; so I wrote 
a business-like letter to 
the explorer of Darkest 


admiral, and Julian Hawthorne was good 
enough to give me a page from his father’s 
journal, signed by the author of The Scar- 
let Letter. It contains the following 
entry : 

«« A negro respectably dressed and well- 








Africa, stating that I de- Jo. 
sired to communicate with Livingston’s 
son-in-law and asking whether he could 
favor me with his address. Next day 
came the reply from Mr. Stanley, in 
which the explorer declared that he was 
glad to be able to give the information 
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I desired. 

Through the courtesy and kindness of 
their relatives and descendants, I have 
been enabled to procure the autographs 
of many celebrities who have ‘‘ gone _ be- 
fore.”’ 

General G. W. C. Lee favored me 
with a scrap of his distinguished fath- 
er’s handwriting, and Mr. Taylor, Cap- 
tain Eriesson’s private secretary, pre- 
sented me with a cancelled check for 
ten dollars signed by the great inven- 
tor. Mr. Loyal Farragut likewise sent 
me a splendid signature of the great 


mounted on horseback, travelling on his 

own hook, calling for oats and drinking 

a glass of brandy-and-water at the bar 

like any other Christian, a young man 

present said: ‘I wish I had a thousand 

such fellows in Alabama.’ It made a 
queer impression on me; the ne- 
gro was really so human, and to 
talk of owning a thousand like 
him !’’ 

At the present time my auto- 
graphs number several hundred, 
and besides I have a large number 
of valuable duplicates. On the 
whole, I think that I may claim 

that I have been fairly successful, seeing 
that such autographs as I have are en- 
tirely of my own gleaning, and I was un- 
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aided by any go-betweens or by 
any free advertising in the pap- 
ers or other such devices. I 
do not think, however, I was 
more successful than any 
one else would be 
who started out on 
the same lines. 









i tag history of the laureates of Eng- 
land is involved in obscurities 
which, owing to the absence of trust- 
worthy documents respecting its early 
chapters, will probably never be cleared 
up. Who the first laureate was we do 
not know, though we have been assured 
over and over again that the laureate of 
the time was Chaucer, who, Dryden tells 
us, was laureate to three kings—a state- 
ment which Urry doubted, since there 
is not a single court poem in his works, 
and which Selden 
controverted, -since 
he could find no poet 
who bore that title 
before the reign of 
Edward iv., to whom 
as his humble poet- 
laureate, one John 

fKays, dedicated a 
book, or booklet, in 
prose on the Siege 
of Rhodes. Certain 
of the old poets were 
no doubt laureates, 
in the sense that 
they exercised their 
talents, such as they 
were, upon subjects 
which they were di- 
rected, or command- 
ed, to illustrate by 
monarchs upon 
whose bounties they 
were more or less de- 
pendent. They lived 
in periods of royal patronage, of which 
they wereas solicitous as dominant nobles, 
and soldiers, and churchmen, and thus 
appeased, if not satisfied, the scraps 
and crumbs that fell from the tables of 
their monarchs were bestowed upon them. 
From old Father Chaucer, who, if not dec- 
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“O RARE BEN JONSON.” 





By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


orated with thelaurel, was donateda pitcher 
of wine daily from the Port of London, and 
from his contemporary, the moral Gower,~~ 
who, if neither laureated nor hederated, as 
Bale believed, was certainly roseated, 
there being a chaplet of four roses about 
his head in the monument erected in St. 
Mary Obery’s, Southwark, we follow the 
stream of English song, the voluminous 
flow of whose sluggish current is provo- 
cative of much drowsiness, until we come 
to the poet’s poet, Spenser, to whom, 
without warrant, his 
early biographers 
granted the laurel, 
which they consider- 
ately inform us was 
a barren one, since 
he possessed the 
place, and not the 
pension, and con- 
cerning whom there 
is a pleasant story 
about the munifi- 
cence of Queen Eliz- 
abeth and the nig- 
gardliness of her 
treasurer, Lord Bur- 
leigh. The imagin- 
ary laurel of Spenser 
was placed after his 


Daniel, who was 
honored among the 
poets of his time for 
the gravity of his 
verse, which em- 
braced historical writing in the shape of 
eight books on the civil wars between the 
houses of York and Lancaster, dramatic 
writing in the shape of the tragedies of 
Cleopatra and Philotas, and several mas- 
ques, and amatorious writing in the shape 
of his sonnets ‘‘To Delia,’’ which ante- 
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Stoddard’s family removing to New York, he made a precocious debut in letters with the 
old Knickerbocker Magazine. Since then the publications, both in poetry and prose, which 
have come from his pen or his editorship are too numerous and too well known to call 
for mention here. But Mr. Stoddard has, like Charles Lamb, had his Custom House ex- 

rience ; from 1853 to 1870 he held an appointment which came to him through Nathaniel 

awthorne’s influence with Franklin Pierce. The last ten years of this period Mr. Stod- 
dard varied the routine demands of his clerkship with the more congenial duties of liter- 
ary critic on the New York World, and he now occupies the same position with the New 
York Mail and Express. 
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dated by seventeen years the sonnets of 
Shakespeare, of which they may have 
been the direct inspiration. He was a 
worthy man, staid, scholarly, discreet, 
and, within his limitations, poet enough 
to reflect credit on the laurel, even from 
the gracious brow of Spenser. 

The apocryphal history of the English 
laureates ends with Daniel; the real his- 
tory begins with Jonson. With the ex- 
ception of the imperial name of Shakes- 
peare, no name in the long beadroll of 
poets in the reigns of Elizabeth, and 
James, and Charles isso illustrious as the 
name of Jonson. A posthumous child, 
the son of a grave minister of the gospel, 
he was born ten years after Shakespeare 
in the City of Westminister, and educated 
at Westminister. school, where he had 
Camden foramaster. From Westminster 
he proceeded to Cambridge, and entered 
St. John's college, but failing to support 
himself there, he returned to London, 
where he could not endure the occupation 
of a bricklayer, which was that of his 
stepfather, so he enlisted as a volunteer 
in the army, which was then in Flanders, 
and which, if it did not swear terribly, as 
in the days of Uncle Toby, contrived to 
fight valiantly when the spirit moved it. 
Here he distinguished himself in a duel 
with one of the enemy, by slaying 
and despoiling him in sight of both 
armies. How he managed to live when 
he retraced his steps to England is not 
known, at least for a time, his stepfather 
being dead, and his mother in indifferent 
circumstances; but, as nearly as can be 
made out, by doing what many other 
clever young men did—attaching himself 
to some theatre, either as a player or a 
writer of plays, or both. Tradition at- 
tached him to the Green-curtain, in Shore- 
ditch, where one of the company whose 
name was Gabriel—probably Gabriel 
Spenser—appealed toaduel. They fought 
in Hoxton Fields, and Gabriel, whose 
sword was two inches longer than his 
own, was slain, like his adversary in 
Flanders. Sorely wounded in the army, 
Jonson was thown into prison for mur- 
der, and brought near the gallows. Es- 
caping its noose, he soon contrived, poet- 
like, to entangle himself in another, for 
he wedded a young woman of whom 
nothing is known except that she was 
shrewish but honest, and was the mother 
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of his children. We learn from the diary 
of Henslowe that he was employed by that 
enterprising but illiterate manager to 
mend old plays, among others the Jer- 
onymo of Kyd, to which he made 
«‘adycions,’’ and to write new plays, upon 
which sundry not-exorbitant sums were 
advanced to him. 

Henslowe's diary does not enable us to 
distinguish the «‘ prentice-han’ ’’ of Jonson 
from the other hands in his employ until 
his twenty-third year, when it was pub- 
licly exhibited in Every Man in His Hu- 
mor, which differed from the dramatic 
writings of the period in the regularity of 
its plot, and the high estimation in which 
the writer held his calling. It was re- 
ceived with applause, which was repeated 
two years later when it was revived in an 
amended form, the scene which originally 
lay in the neighborhood of Florence being 
transferred to London, and the Italian 
names changed to English ones. This 
second version was produced at the Black- 
friars, and with a company that included 
the names of Burbage, Kempe, Condell, 
and Shakespeare. It was followed the 
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next year by Every Man Out of His Hu- 
mor, which enjoyed the distinction of 
being witnessed by Elizabeth, whose 
gracious presence thereat was commemo- 
rated by a royal epilogue, which concludes 
with this couplet : 


“Fly from her, Age ; sleep, Time, before her throne ; 
Our strongest wall falls down when she is gone.”’ 


The dramatic experience of Jonson was 
a repetition of the dramatic experience of 


Shakespeare, in that his success, like 


Shakespeare’s, was distasteful to his 
brother-dramatists, who scoffed at his 
pretensions, and formed a cabal against 
him. The ostensible cause of this enmity 
was his next play, Cynthia’s Revels, the 
satiric quality of which offended certain 
of Elizabeth’s courtiers, and enraged two 
of his fellow-penmen, Marston and Dek- 
ker, who considered themselves held up 
to ridicule in two of the characters of that 
play. They vowed to be revenged upon 
him in a play, but their invention not 
being so ready as their tongues he heard 
of their intentions, and anticipated them 
by speedily writing another play, The 
Poetaster, in which he introduced them 
under the names of Crispinus and Deme- 
trius. For some reason or other—prob- 
ably because he was the more rapid writer 
of the two—Dekker alone wrote the play 
of retaliation, Satiromastix, wherein he 
sought to reproducethe seamyside of some 
of the characters in The Poetaster, the 
scene of which he shifted from the court 
of Augustus, where Jonson had placed it, 
to the court of William Rufus! It was a 
pretty quarrel while it lasted, but it did 


not last long, for if they were a hot-headed 
set—Jonson, perhaps, the hottest of all— 
they were not bad fellows at bottom, for 
once their hasty verbal fisticuffs were 
over, they made friends again, like chil- 
dren, and helped each other in their plays 
as before, Jonson and Dekker working 
together in the following year on an En- 
tertainment in honor of the accession of 
the new monarch, King James. Nor was 
this all; for not long afterwards, when 
Marston got into trouble on account of the 
comedy of Eastward Hoe, which he had 
written in conjunction with Chapman, 
and was thrown into prison with his 
coadjutor for a passage therein which re- 
flected on the Scotch, Jonson accompanied 
them to prison voluntarily, determined to 
share their fate. Yet Marston had as- 
saulted him, and he had beaten him, and 
taken his pistol from him. The tragedy 
of Sejanus, which was written in the 
same year as the royal Entertainment, in- 
creased the fame of Jonson, who, if not as 
popular with the crowd of playgoers as 
Shakespeare, was as widely know as the 
Master Poet. At or about this time, say 
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at the age of twenty-nine or thirty, he be- 
came a distinguished figure at the Mer- 
maid tavern, in Bread street, where there 
was a club which is said to have been 
founded by Raleigh, and which was fre- 
quented by Chapman, Beaumont, Fletch- 
er, Donne, and other poets of the time. 
What these meetings were we learn from 
the verse of Beaumont, as we learn from 
the prose of Fuiler what was thought of 
the contests of wit between Jonson and 
Shakespeare. But if Jonson was addicted 
(as tradition says) to draughts of Canary, 
he was equally addicted to less-heavy 
draughts of classical learning, and if he 
consorted with player-folk, and the like, 
he also consorted with lords and ladies. 
He was highly favored by the nobility, 
and as far as subject might be, by the 
king, who had been a poet in his younger 
years, and who, if not the Solomon that 
he supposed himself, was not wholly a 
fool. 

That Jonson was persona grata to James 
and his court is evident from the masques 
which he wrote for their delectation from 
this time onward, and which improved 
his fortunes. Whenever an Entertainment 
was projected—and they were constantly 
projected then—his pen was chosen to 
supply it, a choice which is said to have 
saddened the soul of the gentle Daniel, 
who, finding his occupation gone, retired 
from court and buried himself in seclu- 
sion in the country. What those masques 
were we know, if we read the collected 
editions of Jonson, and who his friends 
were, or some of them, we know also from 
the same intellectual record, which is il- 
luminated with the names of great people 
who honored him with their friendship. 
He was as much at home in the halls of 
the nobility where lords and ladies lis- 
tened to his learned conversation, as at 
the Mermaid tavern, where, among his 
fellows, he set the table in aroar. They 
gave him gratuities, as was the custom 
then, presents of money, which he ex- 
pended in rare books, for he was a ripe 
scholar, and in costly banquets to his 
friends, for he was fond of good living. 
He prospered and was_not idle, for besides 
these masques hewrote several of his best 
plays, Volpone, Epiccene, The Alchemist, 
Catiline, and collected his works in a 
folio, which was published in the year of 
Shakespeare’s death. The friendships 
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and the respect of Jonson are recorded in 
the portion of this volume which he called 
‘‘Epigrams,’’ in poems addressed to his 
old master Camden, to Donne, Beaumont, 
Sylvester, the Earls of Pembroke and Suf- 
folk, the Countesses of Bedford, Rutland, 
and Montgomery, Mistress Philip Sydney, 
and to his royal master, James, whom he 
complimented as the best of princes and 
poets. 

Not long after the appearance of this 
volume James conferred upon him by let- 
ters-patent a pension of 200 marks, and 
therewith, it is alleged, the title of poet- 
laureate, which up to that time had been 
assumed at will by those who were em- 
ployed to write for the court. He alsore- 
ceived, apparently at a later date, a rever- 
sionary grant of the office of Master of 
the Revels, as a token of the pleasure he 
had given his majesty by his masque of 
The Metamorphosed Gipsies, which was 
produced for the third time at Windsor 
in the summerof 1621. The writing of 
masques, of which this was the twenty- 
fifth, had been for nearly twenty years his 
chiet employment, and a profitable em- 
ployment it must have been, since it ena- 
bled him to pretermit the writing of 
plays, for which he had now a distaste. 
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He was in demand at court when Twelfth 
Night was approaching, for it was his 
business to celebrate it with a masque ; he 
was in demand among the nobility, who 
bestowed gratuities upon him, Lord Pem- 
broke sending him twenty pounds every 
New Year’s Day to buy books ; and he 
was in demand at the Devil tavern, in 
Fleet street, where, as aforetime at the 
Mermaid tavern, he ruled over a later 
race of poets—Herrick, Suckling, Carew, 
Randolph, Cartwright, who were proud 
to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. 

But evil days were at hand, for after he 
had produced four more masques his royal 
patron was removed by death, and he was 
compelled to return to the stage for his 
support. He was not old, reckoning age 
by his years, which were still short of those 
allotted to Shakespeare, but, what with 
his luxurious living among the gentry, 
his potations at the Apollo club, and his 
improvidence, he was broken and troubled. 
He had had losses, a notable one by the 
fire which destroyed his library and the 
manuscripts of works that he had in 
hand ; and he had, besides, a stroke of 
palsy. He wrote other masques and other 
plays, which were not well received, 
one, The New Inn, being driven from 
the stage, for the hostility which his 
earlier plays had provoked still followed 
him. He was befriended, however, by the 
new monarch, Charles, who made him a 
present of £100, and afterwards enlarged 
his pension from roo marks to £100, to 
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which he added a yearly tierce of Canary. 
He expressed his gratitude in a sequence 
of poems, which are found in his «‘ Under- 
woods,’’ and which do his memory no dis- 
credit. He wrote other plays, and he had 
another stroke of palsy, which may ac- 
count for their being the ‘‘ dotages’’ that 
Dryden calls them. He was certainly af- 
flicted in his last years, so much so that he 
was obliged to forego his beloved haunts 
in- Fleet street, and retire to Westminster, 
where he was confined to his room, in the 
house (Aubrey says) under which you 
pass to go out of the churchyard into the 
old palace. It was an ominous dwelling 
for him, in that it did not lead out of, but 
into, the churchyard, for he died there on 
August 6, 1637, his sixty-fourth year. He 
was buried three days later in Westminster 
abbey, and a subscription which was 
started by his friends for a monument be- 
ing delayed by the political troubles of 
the time, the place of his interment was 
marked by Sir John Young, a gentleman 
from Oxfordshire, who, chancing to pass 
through the abbey, gave a mason at work 
there eighteen pence to cut upon the 
pavement-stone the simple, hearty words 
which are still his last epitaph—« O, 
rare Ben Jonson.’’ Such was the first 
English laureate. 

In the later years of the sixteenth and 
the early years of the seventeenth century 
there lived in the goodly city of Oxford 
Master John Davenant, a vintner, who kept 
a large tavern known as The Crown. A 
solid and substantial citizen, tradition 
preserved his memory as that of a grave 
and discreet man, whose disposition was 
so saturnine and melancholy that he was 
seldom known to laugh, and who was yet 
a great lover of plays, notably the plays 
of Master Shakespeare, who was in the 
habit of stopping at his hostelry on his 
yearly journeys between London and Strat- 
ford. Mistress Davenant was reputed to 
be a very beautiful woman, of a good wit 
and lively conversation—delightful quali- 
ties in a hostess, which are sometimes re- 
membered to the disadvantage of clever 
women like herself. What the disadvan- 
tage was in her case may be inferred from 
a story to which Oldys gave currency as 
coming from Pope, who accepted it on the 
authority of Betterton, the player, who 
said that his second son, William, who 
was asked one day by an old townsman 
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whither he was going, answered that he 
was going to see his godfather Shakes- 
peare. Whereupon he was met with the 
retort, ‘‘ Have a care that you don’t take 
God’s name in vain.’’ Nor was this all 
that was insinuated to the discredit of 
Mistress Davenant, for Aubrey tells us 
that William, whom he knew in his later 
years, would sometimes, when he was 
pleasant over a glass of wine, say that 
it seemed to him that he wrote with the 
very spirit that Shakespeare did, and was 
contented to be thought his son. That 
Davenant was not one of those wise chil- 
dren who know their fathers, there needs 
no testimony stronger than his own poetry, 
which betrays no poetical parentage what- 
ever, least of all a Shakespearean one. 
He was a graceless varlet, as his father 
probably discovered, for dying when he 
was fifteen, (he was born in February 1606, ) 
the worthy vintner, who was then Mayor 
of Oxford, directed in his will that Wil- 
liam should be put to prentice to some 
good merchant or other tradesman, and 
that The Crown be kept open as a tavern 
for the benefit of his children, of whom 
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there were seven, and that two of his 
daughters should keep the bar by turns. 

Whether Davenant’s sisters became bar- 
maids at The Crown, as they were directed 
by their father’s will, we are not told; 
that Davenant himself was not appren- 
ticed, either to a merchant or other trades- 
man, is certain, for not long after the 
death of his father we find him first page 
to Frances, Duchess of Richmond, a cele- 
brated beauty, whose extraordinary taste 
for grandeur led her to keep a private 
court of her own. From her service 
he passed into that of Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke, whose society ought to 
have been a liberal education to him, 
for this gentleman, whose boast in his 
epitaph was that he had been the friend 
of Philip Sydney, the counsellor of 
King James, and the servant of Queen 
Elizabeth, was a grave and sententious 
thinker, a writer of stately tragedies, and 
of poetical treatises on monarchy, laws, 
commerce, peace, war, religion, and other 
weighty human interests. He remained 
with this nobleman till his death in 1628, 
when, being left at the age of twenty-two 
without a patron, he betook himself to 
court. He must have had some means of 
his own, or, what was equivalent to it, 
excellent credit, for he soon obtained a 
foothold there, and devoted himself to the 
writing of plays. That his plays succeed- 
ed, as we are told they did, in a period 
that witnessed the publication of the First 
Folio, which was given to the world five 
years before the death of Lord Brooke, a 
period when Jonson had written his great 
tragedies and comedies, and was writing 
his airy masques, and when the twins 
Beaumont and Fletcher held possession 
of the stage, shows how deeply seated the 
love of the drama was in the English 
mind, and how frivolous the taste of court- 
ly admirers had become. 

The temperament of Davenant was of 
the kind that fitted him to shine at court. 
It was volatile, mercurial, addicted to 
mirth and pleasure, and not averse from 
the loose morals of his fellow-wits. They 
were a set of roisterers, unconscionable 
dogs, who, caring for themselves alone, 
took all things easily, content, provided 
they lived today, to go the deuce tomor- 
row. Birds of a feather, they flocked to- 
gether in their light way, dined and ca- 
roused with each other, lost and won their 
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money, or their credit, and cracked jokes 
over their chances and mischances among 
the fair. What one of the mischances of 
Davenant was we see in Suckling’s Ses- 
sions of the Poets, and we read in his 
early biographers, who extol his good 
humor and readiness to enjoy a joke at 
his own expense. It is not a pretty story 
for nineteenth-century reading, so we will 
none of ithere. They were profligate ras- 
cals, those cavalier-poets of the reign of 
the first Charles, but they were not so bad 
as their successors in the reign of the 
second Charles—the Rochesters, the Sed- 
leys, the Killigrews) who were unmiti- 
gated blackguards. 

Thecleverness of Davenant made friends 
for him, who could, and did, push his for- 
tunes. They liked his wit and admired 
his talent, which was of the ready, showy 
kind that was in demand for tragedies, 
tragi-comedies, and masques. He com- 
posed eight of these elaborate trifles dur- 
ing the first eight years of his life in Lon- 
don, and his masques competed with 
those of Jonson, one, The Temple of Love, 
being performed at Whitehall, where the 
queen played a part in it. He also pub- 
lished a collection of verse, Madagascar, 
with Other Poems, (1635,) for which his 
friends Suckling, Carew and Habington 
wrote poems of congratulation, and which 
contained poems addressed to the queen, 
to the king on New Year's Day, to Prince 
Rupert, and sundry of the nobility. He 
was a favorite with the queen, who after 
the death of Jonson persuaded the king to 
confer the laurel upon him, greatly to 
the anger of Thomas May, the writer of 
two or three plays, and the translator of 
Lucan, who avenged himself on their 
majesties by espousing the cause of the 
parliamentary party. 

No English laureate was ever selected 
at a more unfortunate time for the exer- 
cise of his courtly art than Davenant. 
There was nothing which he could cele- 
brate save the controversy between the 
king and parliament, which was every 
day gaining strength, and the end of 
which no man can foresee. There 
was no poetry in that, but the stern 
prose of politics, which no cavalier-poet 
understood—certainly not Davenant, or 
Suckling, or Lovelace, the tinkling of 
whose amorous lutes was soon to be 
drowned by the roll of drums and the 
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blare of trumpets. They were true to 
their convictions, however, like the gal- 
lant gentlemen that they were, so they 
cast in their fortunes with those of the 
king. And sorry fortunes they were 
—for of course they joined the royal 
forces, raised and equipped regiments, 
where they could, conspired in secret, 
and were arrested and thrown into pris- 
on. The career of Davenant from this 
time onward was similar to that of the 
ardent royalists. 

He was apprehended at Feversham in 
the spring of 1641, and sent up to London 
under the custody of the sergeant-at- 
arms. Two months later he was bailed, 
and after a second apprehension and exam- 
ination departed for France, whither the 
queen had already gone. After a time 
he returned to England with a lot of mil- 
itary stores which her majesty dispatched 
to the Earl of Newcastle, lieutenant-gen- 
eral of the ordnance, and served under 
him at the siege of Gloucester in the fall 
of 1643, when he was knighted by the 
king for his bravery in the field. Valor- 
ous, but discreet, he was soon back in 
France, and in high favor with the queen, 
who employed him in her womanly nego- 
tiations from which nothing came. The 
royalists in exile were full of projects 
as the years went on, one of which, un- 
dertaken in 1650 for the purpose of im- 
proving the Colony of Virginia by send- 
ing thither a number of French artificers, 
resulted in the capture of Davenant off 
the coast of France, and his transporta- 
tion to the Isle of Wight. Closely incar- 
cerated in Cowes castle, he spent his time 
there in revising a long and dull poem 
entitled Gondibert, of which he had com- 
posed two or three books while residing 
at the Louvre with Lord Jermyn, keeping 
up his spirits the while by writing to 
his solemn friend Hobbes a critical letter 
about the value of heroic poetry, and won- 
dering (as well he might) why he should 
bother him or himself with such thoughts, 
since it was pretty certain that he would 
be hanged next week. 

But hanged he was not, either at Cowes 
castle, or in the Tower of London, where he 
was sent to stand his trial before the High 
Court of Justice, but finally liberated from 
the latter, one account says at the inter- 
cession of two aldermen of York, who had 
received favors from him when they were 























taken prisoners by the Duke of Newcastle, 
and another, through the good offices of 
Milton, whose kindness he was able to re- 
pay by a similar act of mercy when the 
king came to his own. The release of 
Davenant was productive of consequen- 
ces which could not have been foreseen, 
though they were inevitable. To relieve 
his necessities, for he was bankrupt in 
all save his wit, he planned an Entertain- 
ment which he was permitted to give at 
Rutland House, and which, beginning 
with slow and solemn music and a pro- 
logue, consisted of a grave declamation 
by one in the guise of Diogenes, who 
maintained the use of dramatic entertain- 
ments, and of a lively debate between a 
citizen of Paris and a citizen of London, 
wherein the follies of those cities were 
ridiculed, the whole concluding with a 
song and an epilogue. Ostensibly an 
opera, the music of which was furnished 
by Lawes and other composers of the day, 
this Entertainment was really a play. 
The restoration of Davenant, which pre- 
ceded that of his royal master by three 
or four years, was the restoration of the 
English drama. The time was ripe for 
it, his countrymen were so weary of the 
sour austerities of the Commonwealth, and 
he above all others was the man to intro- 
duce it tothem. For if his residence in 
France had shown him nothing else, it 
had shown him how magnificently plays 
were mounted, and had also shown him 
the advantage of having female parts 
played by women instead of boys. 

The dramatic works of Davenant, of 
which he wrote a dozen or more after his 
epoch-making Entertainment, do not come 
within the scope of this paper, the object 
of which is not to paint portraits of the 
English poets, but to indicate the linea- 
ments of the English laureates ; so I shall 
say nothing about them, except that they 
are neither better nor worse than the av- 
erage manufactures of the artificial school 
which they originated, and to which they 
lent a temporary vogue, and that they are 
dead, as they ought to be. Two of them 
are unpardonable attempts to mend master- 
pieces of his mighty godfather, for whom 
he must have lost his pretended reverence, 
when, with Dryden, he sought to improve 
Macbeth and The Tempest. These things 
and his showy management rewarded 
him, for he died a prosperous gentleman, 
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on April 17, 1668, his sixty-third year, 
and was buried in Westminster abbey, 
near the grave of his rival, May, (whose 
bones were removed after the Restoration, 
and tumbled in a pit,) and his epitaph was 
a feeble parody of Jonson’s—« O rare Sir 
William Davenant.”’ 

The third laureate was a better poet 
than Davenant, the best poet of his day 
in the estimation of the most judicious of 
his contemporaries. He was about twenty- 
five years younger than Davenant, and, 
like Davenant, was a manufacturer of 
plays. It was natural, therefore, that the 





laurel should be bestowed upon him at the 
death of Davenant, and it was bestowed 
upon him in a handsome manner, in con- 





THOMAS WARTON. 


sideration (the writer of the royal grant 
declared) of his many acceptable services 
theretofore done to his Majesty, and from 
an observation of his learning and eminent 
abilities, and his great skill and elegant 
style both in verse and prose. That the 
abilities of Dryden were eminent, what- 
ever may be thought of his learning, and 
that he had great skill and an elegant 
style, at least in prose, for no one cares 
now for his verse, is certain. Nearly two 
centuries have passed since his death, and 
the verdict of the world today is that he 
was the foremost man of letters of his 





ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


time. He had his faults, of course, and 


they were manifest in his writing, and 


in his conduct of life, which was dis- 
turbed by petty squabbles, and dark- 
ened by bitter enmities. The dramatists 
from Jonson down were a quarrelsome set, 
for as Jonson had his Marston and kis 
Dekker, Dryden had his Settle and his 
Shadwell. Whether he could have avoid- 
ed Settle, who was set up as a rival to 
him by Rochester, may be doubted ; but 
one wishes he had not fallen out with 
Shadwell, who had been a fellow-worker 
with him, and who had as much right to 
the laurel as he. Shadwell was not the 
poet that he was, but, in the judgment of 
the new king, who removed the laurel 
from Dryden and placed it on his head, 
he was an honest man, which meant that 
he was nota papist, but belonged to his 
party. There was lucre as well as loy- 
alty in the laurel, for in Dryden’s case it 
was supplemented by the office of histori- 
ographer royal, which was vacant by the 
death of James Howel, and the salary at- 
tached to both was £200 and the pipe 
of Canary. He took the laurel, but he 
revenged himself with «‘ Mac Flecknoe.”’ 
The succession of laureates from Dry- 
den onward resembled nothing so much 
as a public procession, the effect of which 


depended more upon the numbers than 
the character of those who took part in it. 
To belong, or to profess to belong, to the 
party in power was the chief qualifica- 
tion demanded from aspirants for the 
laurel, since it was not excellence in 
poetry, but exigency in politics, that 
was to be rewarded. To more than men- 
tion Dryden’s immediate successors would 
be to add to the memoirs of 
mediocrities, and to swell the 
list of the illustrious obscure. 
Of Shadwell, then, all that need 
be said is that he wrote seven- 
‘teen plays, mostly comedies, 
which were allowed to display 
fine strokes of humor, though 
they were not equal to those 
of Jonson, whom he acknowl- 

edged as his model. Nahum” 
Tate, who succeeded Shadwell, 
is remembered for assisting Dry- 
den in the second part of his 
Absalom and Achitophel, and 
for turning Lear into a comedy. 
He wrote nine plays, was a good- 
natured, tippling companion, gotintodebt, 
and died inthe mint. Nicholas Rowe, 
the next laureate, a gentleman of birth, a 
scholar by inclination, and lawyer by pro- 
fession, translated Lucan, edited Shake- 
speare, and wrote seven tragedies, which 
kept the stage by virtue of their state- 
ly declamation. Laurence Eusden, the 
successor of Rowe, was a bibulous and 
political parson, who lived by flattering 
people of rank and fashion. A parasite, 
not a poet, he was the sort of toady that 
noblemen liked ; so the Earl of Newcastle, 
who was lord chamberlain, made him 
laureate. Colley Cibber, who succeeded, 
was a very different sort of a person 
from Eusden, for though no poet, he held 
a good place among the prose writers of 
his time. He wrote more than twenty 
comedies, masques, farces, and burlesques, 
and was distinguished for his skill as a 
player. His forte was the role of the man 
of fashion, the fopling, which he was 
charged with playing in private life as 
well ason the boards. Consequential, bust- 
ling, vain, he had wit enough to anger the 
wits, particularly Pope, who disgraced 
himself when he tried to disgrace him by 
making him theero of The Dunciad. To 
Cibber succeeded William Whitehead, who 
figures in dramatic biographies as the 











author of a Greek and Roman tragedy. 
His appointment was resented by certain 
of his fellow-versifiers, and he was merci- 
lessly ridiculed by Churchill. Not be- 
i cause he was the tenth English laureate 
do we remember Thomas Warton, but be- 
cause he edited the miinor poems of Mil- 
ton and wrote the History of English 
Poetry. He was a ripe scholar, a lover of 
tobacco, and had, like Prior, the habit 


~\ 


of drinking with his inferiors. Deplor- 
able was the descent from Warton to 


Henry James Pye, who was member of 
parliament for Berkshire, chief magistrate 
of London, translated Homer and Pindar, 
made an unreadable epic on Alfred, was 
laureate for twenty- 
three years, and is 
deservedly forgot- 
ten. 

The laurel which 
so many had worn 
and tarnished in the 
wearing was then 
offered by the Prince 
Regent to the most 
popular poet of the 
time, Walter Scott, 
who at first inclined 
to accept it, but fol- 
lowing the advice of 
the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh he declined 
it, and suggested 
that it be offered to 
his friend Robert 
Southey. Southey accepted it, and feel- 
ing the duties which it imposed upon 
him, set to work, like the loyal gentle- 
men he was, and wrote a Carmen Tri- 
umphale to the year 1814, a Carmen 
Aulica on the visit to England of the 
Allied Sovereigns, an Ode to His Royal 
Highness, and an Ode to Czar Alexander 
1. of Russia, and William rv, King of 
Prussia. If he had been wise, he would 
have stopped with these, but he was 
too loyal to be wise; so when poor, 
old, mad George 111. was gathered to his 
fathers he must needs palliate the blunders 
of his long reign in a Vision of Judgment. 
A daring attempt to determine the verdict 
of the Almighty, it was seized upon by 
Lord Byron, who answered it with Azs 
Vision of Judgment; It was the worst 
punishment that one poet ever inflicted 
upon another, a punishment compared 
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with which that inflicted by Dryden on 
Shadwell and Pope on Cibber was play- 
ful. It was murderous. 

From the head of Southey, who was 
doomed, like the awful Dean of St. Pat- 
rick’s, to die at the top, the laurel was 
transferred to the head of Wordsworth, 
whom many of his contemporaries had 
learned to believe the great poet of his 
time, who wore it soberly and silently, as 
became his meditative mind, and his sad 
and lonely years. 

When Wordsworth died, at the age of 
eighty, there was no question as to whom 
the laurel should be given. There was 
but one poet about whose fitness there 
could be no doubt, 
whose genius was as 
certain asitwas glor- 
ious,and whose work 
was as masterly as 
it was exquisite. 

Hehad won his way 
to his eminence in 
spite ofstrong oppo- 
sition, won it by his 
belief in himself,and 
his knowledge of his 
genius, by his cour- 
age,and his patience. 
No such lyrist since 
the spacious time of 
great Elizabeth had 
ever shaken the dew 
from his wingsin the 
heaven of song ; and 
no such pastoral poet had ever painted the 
landscapes of his native land, for what 
Theocritus was to Greece, he was to Eng- 
land. Herestoredthe golden age of Homer 
to nineteenth-century England, its loveli- 
ness in ASnone, its majesty in Ulysses, its 
incomparablecharms in The Lotus Eaters.” 
He was medizval in’St. Simeon Stylites 
he was epical in Morted’Arthur. He was 
what a poet should be; he was the most 
perfect of poets. The laurel was_ be- 
stowed upon him by acclaim, and hon- 
ored by him as by no poet before—hon- 
ored by his loyal addresses to his Sover- 
eign and her princely consort, by his peans 
over the marriage of her children, his 
dirges fortheirdeaths, and by his noble Ode 
on the funeral of her foremost soldier. A 
great poet in many ways, it is the least 
of Lord Tennyson’s distinctions that he 
was the greatest English Laureate. 
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THE MUSES OF MANHATTAN. 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


ONGFELLOW tells us that the town is dramatic 

while the country is lyric ; and yet there are lyric 
poets who have lived at ease only within a walled city. 
Theocritus, ‘‘sweet singer of the field and fold,’’ may 
have loved to linger on the hillside, far from the mad- 
ding crowd’s ignoble strife, but he was skilled to catch 
the chatter of an Alexandrian assembly. Horace may 
have been happiest at his Bandusian farm, but the most 
of his time he spent in Rome, where the bore might lay 
hold of him and make him listen to the verses impro- 
vised while the amateur poet stood on one leg like a 
stork. Foremost of all French lyrists is Villon, «that 
warm voice out of the slums of Paris,’’ as Matthew Ar- 
nold called him ; and the late Theodore de Banville, who 
revived the metres of Villon and who claimed to be 
nothing but a lyric poet, was a Parisian of the strictest 
sect. Dr. Johnson wrote a poem on « London,’’ but it 
was imitated from Juvenal ; it was a satire ; and, at best, 
Dr. Johnson was as doubtfully lyric as he was scantily 
dramatic. The city by the Thames was to wait for its 
singer till our own time, when Mr. Locker made a book 
of «« London Lyrics.”’ 

There are not a few poets — songsters of no mean de- 
gree, sweet of voice and swift of flight— who echo the 
song of Captain Morris — 

** But a house is much more to my taste than a tree, 
And for groves, O a good grove of chimneys for me "—- 


and with him are ready to cry : 


“In town let me live, then in town iet me die, 
For in truth I can’t relish the country, not I. 
If one must have a villa in summer to dwell, 
Give me the sweet shady side of Pall Mall!” 


There are not a few poets ready to accept the heretical 
declaration of that master of prose, Charles Lamb, when 
he wrote that ‘‘a garden was the primitive prison, till 
man, with Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily 
sinned himself out of it.’ There are urban poets even 
here in this sordid mart of Manhattan, where all is haste 
and greed and self-seeking and ugliness, moral and men- 
tal and physical—in the eyes of those who have not 
eyes to see beneath the surface and to discover the great- 
ness and the goodness, the generous heart and the secret 
virtues, the charity of word and deed, ‘the little un- 
remembered acts of kindness and of love,’’ which 
abound nowhere more than in a great city like this. 

When Hendrik Hudson first brought his ship through 
the Narrows and saw the Bay of New York and the 
mighty river flowing broadly to the sea, he saw that it 
was a good land he had found; and an anonymous versi- 
fier has already rhymed his sentiments : 


Flow fair beside the Palisades, flow, Hudson, fair and free, 
By proud Manhattan's shore of ships and green Hoboken’s tree ; 





























So fair yon haven clasped its isles, in such a sunset gleam, 

When Hendrik and his sea-worn tars first sounded up the stream, 
And climbea this rocky palisade, and, resting on its brow, 

Passed round the can and gazed awhile on shore and wave below ; 
And Hendrik drank with hearty cheer, and loudly then cried he: 
“Tis a good land to fallin with, men, and a pleasant land to see!" 


The city discovered by a sailor is above all things a 
city of ships; and it is so that the self-styled poet of 
democracy sang her in his strange rhythmic chant, 
musical despite its roughness, poetic perhaps by sheer 
force of modernness— 


THE CITY OF SHIPS. 
City of ships ! 
(O the black ships! O the fierce ships ! 
O the beautiful sharp-bowed steamships and sailships ! ) 
City of the world! (for all races are here ; 
All the lands of the earth make contribution here ;) 
City of the sea ! City of hurried and glittering tides ! 
City whose gleeful tides continually rush or recede, whirling in and 
out, with eddies and foam ! 
City of wharves and stores! City of tall facades of marble and iron ! 
Proud and passionate city! mettlesome, mad, extravagant city ! 


Yet the «« City of Ships’’ is not Walt. Whitman’s best 
song of New York; and it has not the atmosphere of 
the metropolis, and it does not catch and hold the move- 
ment and stir and murmur of the huge town so well as 
his lines on ‘Crossing Brooklyn Ferry.’’ The river 
edge of the great city has inspired other bards, serious 
and comic. Fitz James O’Brien wrote a poem called 
‘‘ The Water Rat,’’ obviously, but not avowedly, com- 
pacting into verse a bit of New York life. And his fel- 
low-Irishman Charles G. Halpine, the easy-rhyming 
‘« Miles O’ Reilly,’’ saw comedy where O’Brien had seen 
tragedy ; he called his verses 


THE FERRY BOATS OF GOTHAM. 


The ferry boats of Gotham, 
How gloriously they glide, 

With lamps of red and lamps of blue, 
Across the starless tide ; 

Through long defiles of blazing light 
On each street-studded shore ; 

No sound to break the hush of night, 
Except the paddles’ roar. 


Around the Island City lie, 
Encircling block and mart, 
Vast ships that rear against the sky 
A forest-growth of art ; 
And girdled thus with winged might — 
Though now the wings are furled — 
Manhattan is, what Venice was, 
The Sea-Queen of the world. 
* ce ca 
But ye, undaunted ferry boats, 
Your pathless course pursue, 
Nor any nobler navy floats, 
Nor manned by hearts more true ; 
Your mission is to spread content, 
Love, joy and wealth to bear — 
Odd’s life! I haven't got a cent 
To pay my blessed fare. 
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Of that beautiful point of juncture of the North river, 
as we call it, with the arm of the sea which we call the 
East river, no one has chanted the praise more ade- 
quately than the western bard Mr. Robert Burns Wil- 
son : 

EVENTIDE ON THE BATTERY. 

Here where the granite holds the bay at bay, 
And sets a bound to that more troubled tide, 
Out-surging from the haunts where men abide, 

I watch the quiet closing of the day. 

The great outstretching level, lone and gray, 
Blends with the sky. Across the waters, wide, 
The shadowed ships like lonely phantoms glide ; 

And one white sail gleams in the slanting ray. 


The great bronze goddess, stately and alone, 
Lifts her unlighted torch. On his far way, 





Wrapped in the glory which belongs to him, 
The sun goes down. Beyond the islands dim 
The lonely ocean makes eternal moan— 
But my sad soul is lonelier than they. 


‘««Sir,’’ said Doctor Johnson, ‘let us take a walk up 
Fleet street.’’ So let us take a walk up Broadway, leav- 
ing the Brooklyn ferry behind us and leaving the Bat- 
tery to the left of us. 


Where nowadays the Battery lies 
New York had just begun, 

A new-born babe, to rub its eyes, 
In Sixteen Sixty-one. 

They christened it Nieuw Amsterdam, 
These burghers grave and stately, 

And so, with schnappsand smoke and psalm, 
Lived out their lives sedately. 











Thus Mr. Stedman began one of the best of his New 
York poems. Bryant lived on this island and he did his 
daily labor here for many years, but in the pages devoted 
to New York in Longfellow’s invaluable collection of 
Poems of Places, the only stanzas quoted from Bryant 
are those on Spring in Town, and we are not wont to 
think of the author of Thanatopsis as a spring poet. 
But Mr, Stedman singsof the city often as though heloved 
it, and with the knowledge that is born of love. An an- 
thology of Manhattan would be poor indeed if it could 
not contain Peter Stuyvesant’s New Year’s Call and 
Pan in Wall Street, and bits of the Diamond Wed- 
ding would claim admission also, and bits of the Bal- 
lad of Bohemia and the whole of Israel Freyer's 
Bid for Gold—the verses which keep alive the infamous 
memory of Black Friday. I should have included among 
the ballads of Broadway the vigorous and resonant 
stanzas of Fuit Ilium, with its iconoclastic refrain, 
‘¢ Down the old house goes ’’— 
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On this honored site 
Modern trade will build, 
That unseemly fright 
Heaven only knows ! 
Something peaked and high, 
Smacking of the guild: 
Let us heave a sigh— 
Down the old house goes. 

















But we learn from Longfellow’s topographic an- 
thology that this sigh was heaved over the destruction 
of Washington’s headquarters at Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
and not over his place of abode in Broadway. The Bat- 
tery and Castle Garden and Bowling Green are linked 
together in an easy copy of verses by the late Thomas 
G. Appleton, tripping lightly enough, but not singing 
sturdily with full appreciation of its poetic possibilities 
of Castle Garden, neither castle nor garden, but long the 
gateway through which the oppressed of all nations 
poured into the land of promise and through which there 
came many an exile whose tale would be as pathetic and 
as poetic as that of Evangeline. Bowling Green, too, 
where stood the statue of the king, one day melted to 
make bullets to kill the monarch’s soldiers, has not yet 
found a fit songster ; nor has the City Hall park with its 
memory of the long low wooden barracks that fitted its 
lower end (where the postoffice now stands) during the 
difficult years of the rebellion,and with its Hall of Records 
once a hard prison for the patriots of the revolution. 

But we must not goso fast. Before we get to the City 
Hall we pass by Trinity church and the Wall street its 
evening shadow darkens; and there arises before our 
eyes the Theocritan vision that Mr. Stedman evoked 
years ago before the resumption of specie-payments. No 
one, not even the poet, has seen Pan in Wall street since 
that day (though pandemonium often reigns there)— 


Just where the Treasury's marble front 
Looks over Wall street’s mingled nations ; 
Where Jews and Gentiles most are wont 
To throng for trade and last quotations ; 
Where, hour by hour, the rates of gold 
Outrival, in the ears of people, 
The quarter chimes serenely tolled 
From Trinity’s undaunted steeple. 


How many New Yorkers are there who remember 
where the Loew bridge threw its ugly arch across Broad- 
way? It spanned the tumultuous thoroughfare at Ful- 
ton street, and the hatter at the corner hated it. After 
two years it was torn down and the late Peter Remsen 
Strong rhymed its death song : 


“Two summers have tried me with torturing fire, 
The snows of two winters have vented their ire , 
I have borne all the heat, and resisted the cold, 
With a spirit unyielding, and constant and bold ; 
No shameless accuser has dared to pretend 
That I ever threatened to waver or bend.” 


A little above the spot where the quadruped Loew 
bridge planted its feet at the four corners, Warren street 
comes up to Broadway ; and in Warren street once was the 
office of Puck ; and in Puck was once a set of quatrains 
on New York nomenclature, embalming local shibbo- 
leths in recording rhyme: 

When Englishmen say Chaw-worth for 
Chatsworth, we call them loony 


And yet at three we quit the store 
To seek the Isle of Coney, 
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We leave the ancient thoroughfare 
Of crowded carts and hosses, 

Which no Parisian, sure, would e’er 
Consider a Desbrosses. 


And then adown Broadway we go, 

Past Warren street —that’s my street — 
And take the boat a block below 

The river-foot of Dey street. 


And when our fill of fun we’ve got — 
(And here for rhymes I’m strucken,) 
We seek our small suburban cot, 
Just over in Hoboken. 


It was far down on Broadway, lower than Warren 
street, I fancy, that the dandy paraded whom Drake and 
Halleck sang in the Evening Post on June 15th, 1817, in 
that one of the Croaker Papers which is called «‘ The 
Love of Notoriety.”’ We are told that 


There's a wonderful charm in that sort of renown 
Which consists in becoming the talk of the town ; 

’Tis a pleasure which none but your truly great feels 

To be followed about by a mob at one’s heels ; 

And to hear from the gazing and mouth-open throng 
The dear words ‘‘ That’s he,”’ as one trudges along, 
While beauty, all anxious, stands up on tip-toes, 

Leans on her beau’s shoulder and lisps, ‘‘ There he goes.” 
For this the young dandy, half whalebone, half starch, 
Parades Broadway, with the true Steuben march ; 

A new species of being — created, they say, 

By nine London tailors, who ventured one day 

To cabbage a spark of Promethean fire, 

Which they placed in a German doll stiffened with wire, 
And formed of the scarecrow a dandy divine. 

But ‘“‘mum”’ about tailors—I haven't paid mine. 


Willis is out of the fashion nowadays. I wonder if 
school-boys still spout Room for the Leper, as they 
did thirty years ago? And perhaps our taste in poetry 
is stronger than it was when his scriptural transposi- 
tions were popular— although I doubt if the weakest of 
them were any flabbier than the Light of the World and 
the Vision of Saints, which we have lately imported 
from across the water. But the simplest poem Willis 
ever wrote, and perhaps the most manly and direct, was 
inspired by Broadway ; and it calls for quotation in full : 








UNSEEN SPIRITS. 


The shadows lay along Broadway — 
*T was near the twilight tide — 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walked she ; but, viewlessly, 
Walked spirits at her side. 


Peace charmed the street beneath her feet 
And Honor charmed the air, 

And all astir looked kind at her, 
And called her good as fair ; 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 
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She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers warm and true ; 

For her heart was cold to all but gold, 
And the rich came not to woo: 

But honored well are charms to sell, 
If priests the selling do. 


Now walking there was one more fair, 
A slight girl, lily-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail : 

*Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 


No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For as love's wild prayer dissolved in air, 
Her woman’s heart gave way ! 

But the sin forgiven by Christ in heaven, 
By man is cursed alway. 


For some reason I have never been able to track to its 
source the scene of Willis’s verses. It has always present- 
ed itself tome as that part of the great thoroughfare which- 
stretches from Bond street up to the bend before Grace 
church. And it was the stretch of street just above the 
point where Broadway swerves aside that suggested to 
Mr. Richard Watson Gilder his fine sonnet on 


LONGFELLOW’S “BOOK OF SONNETS.” 


Twas Sunday evening as I wandered down 
The central highway of this swarming place, 
And felt a pleasant stillness — not a trace 
Of Saturday’s harsh turmoil in the town: 
Then as a gentle breeze just stirs a gown, 
Yet almost motionless, or as the face 
Of silence smiles, I heard the chimes of ‘‘ Grace ”’ 
Sound murmuring through the autumn evening’s brown. 
Today, again, I passed along Broadway 
In the fierce tumult and ’mid noise of noon, 
While ’neath my feet the solid pavement shook, 
When lo! it seemed that bells began to play 
Upon a Sabbath eve a silver tune — 
For as I walked I read the poet’s book. 


Broadway has also been sung by Mr. William Allen 


Butler, who celebrated in rapid verse its kaleidoscopic 
panorama ° 





On this day of brightest dawning, 
Underneath each spreading awning, 
Sheltered from the sun’s fierce ray, 
J Come, and let us saunter gaily 
With the crowd whose footsteps daily 
Wear the sidewalks of Broadway. 
* * * 
Here, beneath bewitching bonnets, 
Sparkle eyes to kindle sonnets, 
Charms each worth a lyric lay. 
Ah! what bright, untold romances 
Linger in the radiant glances 
Of the beauties of Broadway! 
* * * 
Yet were once our mortal vision 
Blest with quicker intuition, 
We should shudder with dismay 
To behold what shapes are haunting 
j Some who seem most gaily flaunting 
On the sidewalks of Broadway ! 
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For, beside the beggar cheerless 
And the maiden gay and fearless 

And the old man worn and gray, 
Swift and viewless, waiting never, 
Still the Fates are gliding ever, 

Stern and silent through Broadway ! 


But it is with Madison square that Mr. Butler’s name 
will be linked longest for it is there his heroine dwelt, 
the Miss Flora McFlimsey who had « nothing to wear.”’ 
As yet Mr. Butler is the only one of our songsters who 
has rhymed the square where Farragut’s statue stands. 
And the only verses I can recall about Union square are 
aset I wrote myself ten years agoandmore. There is no 
need now violently to drag them from the switt oblivion 
of the back-number. Even Central park, even the sylvan 
Riverside drive, has not been a favorite haunt of the 
muse. Washington square has the best of it, for one 
of the most musical of Mr. H. C. Bunner’s lilting «: Bal- 
lads of the Town ”’ sets forth the story of a fair heroine 
who went from one side of the square to the other : 


KITTY’S SUMMERING. 


Have you e’er seen a sign of my Kitty? 
Have you seen a fair maiden go by 
Who was wed in this summer-struck city 
About the first week in July? 
How fair was her face there's no telling : 
She was well-nigh as wealthy as fair, 
And of marble and brick was her dwelling, 
On the north side of Washington square. 








Have you seen her at Newport a-driving? 
Have you seen her a-flirt at the Pier? 
Is she written among the arriving 
At the Shoals or the Hamptons this year? 
Or out where the ocean-bird flutters 
Are the sea-breezes tossing her hair? 
For closed are the ancient green shutters 
In the house on North Washington square. 


So you too are trying to find her’ 
Then climb up these stairways with me. 
That twist and grow blinder and blinder, 
Till the skylight near heaven you see. 
Is the sun my dull studio gilding? 
Ah, no, it is Kitty sits there — 
She has moved to the Studio building 
On the south side of Washington square. 





On the eastern side of Washington square stands the 
sham-Gothic of the University building ; and there Mr. 
Charles de Kay took his stand to set forth in vigorous 
verse the moral of the draft-riots of July 1863. From 
Washington square northward under the Washington 
arch, Fifth avenue projects itself upward to the Harlem 
river, a street of brownstone fronts once monotonously 
chocolate in hue and unendingly characterless in archi- 
tecture, yet a street not like other streets in that it was 
once lined only with private residences, mansions of 
merchant princes, with here and there a club or a church. 
But nearly thirty years ago the street sacred to fashion 
was invaded by the first tradesman, fearing nothing and 














seeking gain only. Well might an urban poet voice the 
rhapsody of despair. It was George Arnold, the poet of 
Beer, the single lyric which keeps him in the memory of 
most of us—it was George Arnold who rhymed the 
threnody of Fifth avenue; it was George Arnold who 
said he could 


“See 
The sad sisters three, 
With their black trailing dresses 
And dishevelled tresses, 
Go, solemn and slow, 
To and fro, 
In their woe, 
Sighing, 
And crying, 
*Eheu! Eheu! Eheu! 
There’s a Tailor in Fifth Avenue!’ ” 


Another poem of Fifth avenue by Mr. N. G. Shepard 
is to be found in the Harper’s Magazine of thirty years 
ago. It is not mock-heroic, like his friend George 
Arnold’s—it is rather pseudo-pathetic, dealing with the 
emotional poverty of a woman rich enough in worldly 
goods. But there is no more need to quote it than there 
is to quote Charles Fenno Hoffman's Thaw King’s Visit 
to New York, or the whole of Miles O’Reilly’s New York 
in a Nutshell. And yet perhaps a few of Halpine’s pert 
and punning stanzas may amuse: 


Ye curious Yankees, who, alas! 
Desire to visit Gotham, 
Attend unto the dangers as 
We presently shall show them ; 
And ’ere with bodies safe and sound 
You launch upon the Sound, sirs, 
Get up upon your Pegasus, 
And peg with us around, sirs, 


The city’s statutes are as dead 
As statues made of plaster ; 
Its streets are blocked—in Astor place 
Can neither horse nor ass stir. 
In Pearl street there are pearl-ous vaults, 
Down which we turn pearl-divers ; 
And Bleecker is a bleaker street 
For passengers and drivers. 


In Amity no friendship is, 
In Bond street no security, 

In Grand street nothing great or grand, 
In Water street no purity ; 

In Broome there’s not a broom at work, 
Dry dock is quite a puddle ; 

In Carroll street no carol sounds, 
And Congress is a muddle. 


* * » 


In Mr. George Parsons Lathrop’s new volume of 
poems there is one on Night in New York, in which he 
dwells on the ‘roar of the multitude.”” Bryant had 
also moralized the mighty voice of the great town in his 
hymn of the city. 
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And after the night in Mr. Lathrop’s poem and in 
Bryant’s we may place here Mr. Charles de Kay’s 


DAWN IN THE CITY. 
The city slowly wakes : 
Her every chimney makes 
Offering of smoke against the cool white skies. 
Slowly the morning shakes 
The lingering shadowy flakes 
Of night from doors and windows, from the city’s eyes. 


A breath through heaven goes: 
Leaves of the pale sweet rose 
Are strewn along the clouds of upper air. 
Healer of ancient woes, 
The palm of dawn bestows 
Peace on the feverish brow, comfort on grim despair. 


* * * 


Ebbs all the dark, and now 
Life eddies to and fro 
By pier and alley, street and avenue: 
The myriads stir below, 
As hives of coral grow— 
Vaulted above, like them, with a fresh sea of blue. 





A great city is relentless in its growth. It is a giant 
ogre, greedily devouring all the little villages within 
reach. New York has swallowed Greenwich village, and 
if it were not that some of the streets are struck awry no- 
body would know. New York has swept over Yorkville 
and wiped it out of existence ; and I remember well when 
the Third avenue horse-cars ran to Yorkville, and no far- 
ther. Harlem is no little village now, and Bloomingdale 
—beautiful name—is kept alive only by the asylum 
which it identifies and from which Columbia college is 
soon to cast out the evil spirits. Yet when Longfellow 
was preparing his «« Poems of Places,’' only a dozen years 
ago, Bloomingdale had a headline to itself, quite apart 
from the rest of Manhattan island; and under that 
heading is to be found Morris’s Woodman, Spare That 
Tree, a song of a fading popularity, like that which 
has befallen the verses of Morris's associate, Willis. If, 
some day in the future, greater New York is incorpora- 
ted and the limits of the city spread to take in the east- 
ern end of Long Island, then Mr. Aldrich’s sonnet At 
Bay Ridge will become a poem of New York, and the 
city will have annexed another slope of Parnassus. 

But the Metropolitan anthology fills but a slim book at 
best ; it holds only a handful of lyrics, a satire or a ring- 
ing ballad and a scattering of epigrams ; it has never an 
epic. And the reason is not far to seek—the real epic 
of the great city is to be sought rather amid the novels 
of New York. The complexity of the struggle for ex- 
istence in a metropolis seems to demand a setting forth 
in prose of scientific precision and simplicity. A Lon- 
don epic is the Thackerayan trilogy, Vanity Fair, Penden- 
nis, and The Newcomes ; and there are many cantos in 
those Parisian epics, the Comédie Humain of Balzac 
and the Rougon-Macquart series of M. Zola. 
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{ 
By THEODORE R. Davis. | 
> ENERAL GRANT, in the field, ac- paign-ground so entirely without sen- 
ZI complished his solution of prob- sation that, trusting appearances only, 
lems pertinent to the situation with such the odd sobriquet «Old Useless,’’ given 
little disturbance of routine that only him affectionately by his Army of the Ten- 
results explained the means. And his nessee, did not appear in the fulness of f 
unostentatious method enabled him to its subcomical irony until the battlefield 
make his way through camp and cam- climax of each undertaking was wrought 
Theodore Russell Davis was born in Boston, in 1841, and educated at the Rit- 1 
tenhouse academy, Washington. At seventeen he began illustrating for the pic- ! 
torial press, with “which for thirty years he was prominently connected. Asa field- { 


artist through our civil war, Mr. Davis gained the friendship of nearly every promi- 
nent military and naval commander. His sketch and note books embrace a store of | 
material not elsewhere in existence. Of the artist's field-work, General Logan wrote, | 

* Unquestionably Mr. Davis saw more of the wir than any other single person.’’ He 
witnessed the first shot fired at Fort Sumter, and throughout the war was present and 
under fire in more than a hundred land and naval battles. In his studio on the beach 
at Asbury Park, New Jersey, was designed the peculiarly American service which 
on state occasions graces the president’s table in the W hite House. This porcelain 
service was made at Limoges, in France, and has a world-wide reputation. The two 
battle cycloramas Missionary Ridge and Atlanta originated in the beach studio. 
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out by the persistent «Old Useless.”’ 

Soon after the war, General Grant hand- 
ed their diplomas to a graduating class of 
West Point cadets. On the morning of 
graduation-day, as I stood on the steps of 
Roe’s hotel, «‘ talking old times ’’ with the 
general, a quick hand was laid on my 
shoulder—emphasis to the newcomer’s 
brisk «‘ Seen Old Useless to speak to him, 
Davis?’’ ‘* You certainly remember our 
old Battery-Captain McMurray, General,”’ 
was the response. And Grant’s eye twink- 
led while he shook hands with the aston- 
ished artilleryman, whose face vied in 
color with his shoulder-straps. 

There was a dearth of photographic por- 
traits of General Grant in the earlier 
years of the war. And when an illustrated 
paper printed, with the title ‘+ Major- 


” 


General Ulysses S. Grant, U. Ss. A.”’,a 


““MACK,’’ OF THE COMMERCIAL. 


picture of goodly size, a fair portrait of 
‘ Bill’’ Grant, the beef contractor — the 
jovial William clad in much regulation 
uniform and mounted upon a sort of 
horse, caparisoned with equipments im- 
possible to the General Grant whom sol- 
diers knew — men of the western army re- 
garded the incident as a magnificent joke. 

‘« Describe General Grant tous! How 
does he impress you ?’’ was an ever-ready 
request of friends at home. Grant did not 
impress, and it was necessary to explain 
his method and work to describe the quiet 
man, whose dress and requirements were 
habitually the simplest imaginable. 

I think that General Sherman’s re- 
sponse to Grant’s sincere letter to himself 
and General McPherson, when Grant was 
made lieutenant-general, successfully con- 
denses the thoughts that come to those 
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who were near General Grant in army life. 
Marked «private and confidential,’ the 
letter says: * * * «I believe you are as 
brave, patriotic and just as the great 
prototype Washington; as_ unselfish, 
kind-hearted and honest as any man 
should be; but your chief characteristic 
is the simple faith in success you have al- 
ways manifested, which I can liken to 
nothing else than the faith a Christian 
has in a Savior. This faith gave you 
victory at Shiloh, and Vicksburg. Also, 
when you have completed your best 
preparations, you go into battle without 
hesitation, as at Chattanooga—no doubts, 
no reserves; and I tell you it was that 
made us act with confidence. I knew, 
wherever I was, that you thought of me, 
and that if I got in a tight place you 
would come, if alive.’’ There is sub- 
stance in the last sentence— 
Grant was the friend in need. 
My own acquaintance with 
General Grant began in 1862, 
and subsequently I had the 
fullest opportunity to know 
' as much of him as any one 
could, by intimate associa- 
tion at his camp headquar- 
ters and amid dangers of the 
battlefield, where, if under 
no other condition, it was 
possible to feel that you were 
really very well acquainted 
and on excellent terms with 
one of the most vigorous- 

minded men conceivable. 
The campaign ended by the surrender 
of Vicksburg will certainly increase in in- 
terest and importance as the facts con- 
nected with it are better known. It is 
with regret that I see the impracticability 
of mentioning more than a few of the 
many incidents which General Grant 
always found pleasant to chat over with 
those who were fellow-participants in the 
weeks of preparation and months of 
apparently unprofitable work in the mud- 
dy bottom-land fringing the farther 
bank of the mile-wide current that 
separated Grant’s army from the soldiers 
of Pemberton’s command, camped on 
healthy hillsides in and about Vicks- 

burg. 

But a crossing was successfully made, 
and a secure lodgment effected on the east 
bank of the Mississippi, thirty miles be- 











low Vicksburg, surprising the Confed- 
erates, and, I think, astonishing even 
Grant’s soldiers, whose main burden was 
ammunition and confidence in their com- 
mander — ‘‘Old Useless’’ as he was. 
Grant himself walked into the State of 
Mississippi without other baggage than 
the tobacco in his pocket, and was pres- 
ently contented with the horse, a beast of 
mild ambition, that General A. J. Smith’s 
soldiers ran down and furnished with an 
equipment such as teamsters ordinarily 
ride with. Even Assistant Secretary of 
War Charles A. Dana footed his way to 
the battlefield of Port Gibson to make 
observations from chance points of van- 
tage. The special correspondents were 
better equipped, for soon after landing, 
the few that were left from the recent 
coup, by the Confederates, of the writers 
Albert D. Richardson, Junius Henri 
Browne and R. T. Colburn branched out 
with the skirmishers and secured them- 
selves against the fatigue of walking by 
finding something to ride. The parent 
of interviewing, ‘‘ Mack,’’ of the Com- 
mercial, found a mule, and later, to 
Grant’s infinite amusement, illustrated 
how by strategy a mule backward in 
disposition, frighted by battle-noise, could 
be tied to a rail-fence. General Grant 
afterward said such tender treatment 
as bestowed on the mule 


‘¢ Mack "’ 
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showed how some tough subjects may be 
best handled to induce a retrograde move- 
ment expected to represent an advance. 

It is a temptation to linger about this 
battlefield of Port Gibson long enough to 
leave a few anecdotes in print. General 
Grant’s luncheon came to him that day, 
because some surgeons abandoned their 
impedimenta, among which was a goodly 
stock of comestibles, upon retiring for con- 
sultation, from a snug nest on the edgeof a 
canebrake, through which a few bullets, 
by sound multiplied into many, went 
clicking noisily into the impenetrable 
growth of fish-poles. At luncheon I did 
not offer my canteen, after Rawlins’ om- 
inous frown as he sniffed the possibility 
of its contents, upon learning the source 
of our food. Night fell on the field 
of Port Gibson at moonrise, and as 
the camp-fires grew in brilliancy and num- 
ber General Grant, without fire or supper, 
was seated on the ground, surrounded by a 
group of men, not all of whom have yet 
passed away, and dictated brief orders 
and dispatches to Lieutenant-Colonel 
James H. Wilson of his staff, who wrote 
by moonlight, amid silence, broken only 
by his chiet's crisply spoken words. The 
bivouac that night was afterward described 
by General Grant as fitting exactly the 
peculiarly rough experiences of the outset 
of a campaign then without a parallel. 
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Major-generals, staff-officers and civil- 
ians lay slumbering in a row, packed too 
closely for movement without creating 
extended disturbance. Every foot of the 
slab-floored porch of an unpretentious 
log house was occupied or spoken for. 
Corn-stalks from adjacent fodder-piles 
were both mattress and covering for 
those not blessed with overcoats. My 
immediate bunk-mates that night were, 
on one side a major-general who was 
quiet, and on the other a noble-heart- 
ed governor who was not. This was Gov- 
ernor Yates, of Illinois, who came in the 
small hours of the night to rest after tire- 
less work among the wounded. When 
the governor claimed with cheerful voice 
the space by pre-arrangement reserved for 
him, I was roused by his «« Well, Dick, this 
is the downy where you this night court 
the balmy.’’ Then as if a wedge he con- 


solidated the row, and his hearty laugh 
at the circumstance shook the sleepers 
several generals away. 

On the following morning two portly 
catriage-horses, white always in color, 
but obviously silvered with years, were 
brought to the scene of bivouac. ‘+ Voters ”’ 


said Colonels Rawlins and Wilson simul- 
taneously. ‘ Age is usually entitled to re- 
spect,’ suggested General Grant, with a 
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quiet smile, when told that Mr. Dana, who 
was not then the excellent judge of horses 
he is today, had requested a gentle horse, 
and these were subjects for his choice. 
The assistant secretary of war, quite un- 
disturbed by banter, made his selection, 
and the remaining member of the ancient 
pair which, according to General Grant, 
would not run away, was devoted tem- 
porarily to the transportation of little 
Fred, the generai’s twelve-year-old son, 
who grown now to manhood is Colonel F. 
D. Grant, United States minister to Aus- 
tria. 

Mr. Dana rested comfortably upon the 
rotund back of his mount, but the toes of 
little Fred’s shoes pointing skyward crea- 
ted sympathy ; which, presently acting on 
a contraband’s information that proved 
reliable, led to a visit to the Jeff and Jo 
Davis plantations, on a point of land 
made by a great bend of the Mississippi 
midway between Bruinsburg and Vicks- 
burg, the landing and objective points 
of the campaign. Among the results of 
this excursion was the introduction at 
Grant’s headquarters of a Shetland pony 
whose prominently ugly appearance pro- 
voked the general’s mirthful criticism, 
notwithstanding the beast was « Fred’s 
Beauty,’’ and Mr. Dana, for whose 
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opinion Fred had unvarying regard, 
good-naturedly concurred in much that 
only Fred saw in his new and more suit- 
able mount. 

General Grant’s own horses and bag- 
gage did not reach him until several days 
of the campaign had elapsed, and his 
pleasure at being again suitably mount- 
ed was noticeably greater than even 
the consciousness that many hard- 
ships would be modified. Certainly up 
to this time General Grant had fre- 
quently been in situations to envy com- 
forts readily reached by the opportunities 
of private soldiers. His cheerfulness was 
unwonted, and to Captain De Golyer, a 
favorite battery-command- 
er, the general’s «Git up 
and hurry things!’’ cul- 
minated at Champion’s 
Hill, the principal and sev- 
erest battle of the cam- 
paign, when after halting 
a few moments near De 
Golyer’s battery, then in 
action, and looking steadily 
toward a point of heavy 
conflict, Grant put spur to 
his horse and made haste 
to reach the scene of dan- 
ger by a route which was 
direct, if obstacles were 
not considered. «‘ Didn’t he look happy, 
and didn’t he act so?’’ suggested De Gol- 
yer.* «And the staff got left, too.’’ It 
was one of the few times that I ever saw 
General Grant in haste. The incident 
made a page in history. 

General Grant’s quick perception and 
prompt action in moments of exceeding 


*At the most advanced point of the Vicksburg 


trating his battery at Champion's Hill. The captain presently went to an apparently safe place, and 
while there interested in the paper, was struck by a rifle-bullet which caused his death. 
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danger were shown one after- 
noon during the siege of 
Vicksburg, as he came saun- 
tering on foot toward the 
navy battery on Logan’s 
front. The locality was 
known as the ‘“ Shell-bas- 
ket,’’ from the frequency 
ten-inch mortar-shells 
dropped deep into the earth, 
which when the explosion 
came wasthrown into masses 
and clouds of dust that ob- 
scured everything in the 
vicinity for some moments. 

In this instance a few of us had watched 
for several seconds the flight of the shell, 
but the general saw the bomb only the 
moment before it struck, and its windage 
threw him tothe ground. He was unhurt, 
and conscious that time was precious, be- 
fore the explosion he had rolled himself 
sufficiently away to escape shock, but not 
the earthy shower—from the dust of 
which he presently emerged, intently con- 
sidering an unlit cigar. ‘‘Logan,’’ he 




































said cheerily to that general, who in the 
full bloom of a clean white shirt hastened 
to him, «‘how can you keep so clean in 
such a dusty place?’’ This escape was 
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THE GENERAL IN POWELL’S BATTERY. 


followed by another a few afternoons later, 
when a shell landed by the front pole 
of the awning before Logan’s tent; and 
eight generals, Grant among them, rolled 
hastily out of the shelter to meet unin- 
jured when the dust cleared away from 
the recent place of conference. Such hap- 
penings did not deter General Grant from 


line, I handed De Golyer Harper’s Weekly illus- 
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GRANT ON THE PICKET LINE. 


frequently visiting a point that command- 
ed not only a desirable view, but the key 
point which, when projected work should 
have been finished, would cease to bar the 
situation. 

Powell’s battery, then the compact but 
dangerous snuggery of the present chief 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
was frequently the loitering-place of Gen- 
eral Grant during his siege of Vicksburg. 
Intrusive rifle-bullets were a feature there, 
but even the occasional introduction of 
explosive specimens did not incline Gen- 
eral Grant to make his calls less frequent, 
and it was a usual thing to see General 
Grant and Major Powell seated for an un- 
concerned chat in the battery, while offi- 
cers and soldiers not at the moment on 
duty retired to safer locations near by. 

General Grant's headquarters in front 
of Vicksburg were less pretentious than 
those of his corps-commanders, and his 
mess—I speak from personal experience— 
was unnecessarily inferior as to viands 
and equipment. Of this Grant was con- 
tentedly conscious, and he reverted to the 
fact when a guest at McPherson’s excellent 
mess, with its superabundance of decorat- 
ed French china treasure-trove, dug up 
by soldiers of the Seventeenth corps, while 


burrowing with pick and spade toward 
fortifications in their front. 

Work at General McPherson's head- 
quarters was never lax, although this 


group of cane-bowered tents, thrifty in 
keep and surroundings, was distinctively 
the social headquarters of the Army of the 
Tennessee, which General Grant enjoyed 
visiting at evening to listen with pleased 
attention to songs of staff-officers and 


their visitors. There was then at Mc- 
Pherson’s a portly man, whose skin 
showed a tinge of negro blood. His 
name, Blake, was presently lost in that 
of ««Old Shady ”’ the title of a song Gen- 
eral Grant invariably asked for, when 
Blake’s skilful fingers swept sweet strains 
of prelude from an excellent guitar. 
The airs of Blake’s songs were generally 
simple melody. Music which Grant prefer- 
red, and enjoyed even more than the ad- 
mirably-rendered songs ofJules and Frank 
Lombard, who, when for a short time 
guests at McPherson’s, went one night to 
the advanced saps, after a negotiation to 
‘‘quit shooting for a while,’’ and for 
a half-hour serenaded the beleaguered 
Confederates, some of whom instantly 
recognized the voices of the singers 
and called for special songs. General 


NOTE :In a foot-note to the article published in the CosMoPOLITAN, With Sherman in his Army Home, 


mention was made of the surviving members of General Sherman's personal mess. 
Eddy, the confidential cipher-clerk, was unintentionally omitted. 


a vice-president of the Norfolk and Western R.R. 


The name of Charles G. 


Mr. Eddy’s home is Roanoke, Va. He is 

















Grant’s choice was as usual ‘‘ Old Shady.”’ 

This incident happened not far from the 
point where a few days later the inter- 
view between Generals Grant and Pem- 
berton resulted in the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. And the memorandum-sketch for 
the illustration herewith was made be- 
neath the shading limbs of the Vicksburg 
oak, with the sturdy forms of Mr. Dana 
and Colonel Rawlins as screen for pen- 
cilling, which if observed might have 
been mistaken for an effort to gain topo- 
graphical memoranda. 

General Grant rode into Vicksburg on 
the forenoon of July the 4th, and that day 
I left his army, by the first dispatch-boat, 
in company with Mr. Dana. We had 
with us the son of Admiral Dahlgren, an 
invalid from injuries received while on 
duty with the navy battery in Logan’s 
Shell-basket. And I next met General 
Grant late in October, when, as com- 
mander of the military division of the 
Mississippi, the general came to Chat- 
tanooga to work out his next prob- 
lem. His method had not changed, but 
owing to Burnside’s critical situation at 
Knoxville, 120 miles away, General 
Grant, although suffering from an injury 
received during the summer in New 


Orleans, pushed both himself and others 
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with increasing vigor. Painful hours 
in the saddle were spent in personal 
reconnaissance of the rugged ground pres- 
ently to be the theatre of historical scenes. 
Yet the general’s bodily health steadily 
improved, and mentally he was excep- 
tionally cheerful, and confident of success- 
ful outcome of the work confronting him. 
On the evening of my first meeting with 
General Grant in Chattanooga he sur- 
prised me by familiarity with my where- 
abouts after parting from his army at 
Vicksburg, and his questions were inci- 
sive as to the work and situation at Mor- 
tis island and points near Charleston, 
illustrations of which I had made since 
the Vicksburg campaign. And when at 
his request the note-book was brought 
containing many memorandum-sketches 
that had not been elaborated for publica- 
tion, both the general and Rawlins said 
quickly, «‘These clear up the situation far 
better than printed descriptions that have 
reached us.”’ 

I have mentioned Grant’s examination 
of his surroundings at Chattanooga. They 
were thorough, although the attention 
even of his own army was not attracted to 
the fact that the general commanding had 
carefully conned the situation. Inci- 
dents were numerous during this recon- 
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naissance. One happened under the shad- 
ow of Lookout mountain, that was the 
subject of much banter between Johnny 
and Yank across the separating waters of 
Chattanooga creek, where invitations to 
turn out the guard for the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Napoleon Bonaparte and Julius 
Ceesar were frequent, after a soldierly act 
of respect to General Grant, in which the 
Confederate picket-guard had promptly 
joined the Union soldiers, whose subse- 
quent statement that General Grant had 
just halted to acknowledge their salute 
was not credited. In referring to the situa- 
tion, the general smiled as he said, «‘ Haste 
under some circumstances is simple im- 
prudence.’’ Apropos of General Grant’s 
perfect self-control in moments of danger, 
Mr. Charles A. Dana, who saw the battle 
of Missionary ridge from General Grant’s 
standpoint on Orchard knob, in speaking 
of the scene recently, said: «« Of the per- 
sons present, only Generals Grant and 
Thomas ignored entirely the shell that 
hurtled near enough to rend the branches 


above them. The rest of us ducked. 
Grant and Thomas did not. They were 
as immovable as the rocks among which 
they stood.’ 

The evening of Grant’s return from his 
trip around the world was spent chat- 
ting with him, in his Galena home, of 
army days and friends, and as from mem- 
ory I wrote at his request the names of 
his old-time staff at Fort Donaldson, 
Grant aiding in recalling them, it was 
found to the general’s surprise that all 
had passed away save Colonel Rowley, 
who was with us to pencil his own name 
beneath that of the general. Now no 
member of the staff survives. 

A prominent trait of General Grant’s 
character—one that is seldom mentioned, 
but for which there is abundant material 
to dwell upon at length—was his apparent 
ease in overlooking an injury of principal 
concern to himself. While he did not forget 
the wrong, thoughts of retroaction were 
not fostered. Even the injustice and in- 
dignity he more than once mentioned as 
being heaped upon him by General Hal- 
leck did not prevent concerted action with 
that general—without friction on General 
Grant’s part—and retribution was un- 
thought of. Grant’s stout maintenance 
of fria@adship was well shown in his visit 
to Sherman in Raleigh, during the pen- 
dency of Johnston’s surrender, when Grant 
sat for a long evening out on the moonlit 
porch of the gubernatorial mansion, then 
Sherman’s headquarters, listening with 
good-natured attention to Sherman’s hot 
words ; and later, Grant’s soothing influ- 
ence was the power that controlled the 
actions of his lieutenant, brother-soldier 
and friend, whose name history, in plac- 
ing their mutual actions in events, will 
ever link with his own. 
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By W. D. HOWELLS. 


III. 


” was not easy to make sure of such 
innocenceas prompted this inquiry of 
my Altrurian friend. The doubt whether he 
could really be in earnest was something 
that I had already felt ; and it was des- 
tined to beset me, as it did now again and 
again. My first thought was that of 
course he was trying a bit of cheap irony 
on me, a mixture of the feeble sarcasm 
and false sentiment that makes us smile 
when we find it in the philippics of the in- 
dustrial agitators. For a moment I did 
not know but I had fallen victim to a 
walking-delegate on his vacation, who 
was employing his summer leisure in 
going about the country in the guise of a 
traveller from Altruria, and foisting him- 
self upon people who would have had 
nothing to do with him in his real char- 
acter. But in another moment I perceived 
that this was impossible. I could not 
suppose that the friend who had intro- 
duced him to me would be capable of sec- 
onding so poor a joke, and besides I could 
not imagine why a walking-delegate 
should wish to address his clumsy satire 
to me particularly. For the present, at 
least, there was nothing for it but to deal 
with this inquiry as if it were made in 
good faith, and in the pursuit of useful 
information. It struck me as grotesque ; 
but it would not have been decent to treat 
it as if it were so. I was obliged to regard 
it seriously, and so I decided to shirk it. 
‘‘Well,”’ I said, «‘ that opens up rather 
a large field, which lies somewhat out- 
side of the province of my own activities. 
You know, I am a writer of romantic 
fiction, and my time is so fully occupied 
in manipulating the destinies of the good 
old-fashioned hero and heroine, and try- 
ing always to make them end in a happy 
marriage, that I have hardly hada chance 
to look much into the lives of agricultur- 
ists or artisans ; and to tell you the truth 
I don’t know what they do with their 
leisure. I'm pretty certain, though, you 


won't meet any of them in this hotel ; 
they couldn’t afford it, and I fancy they 
would find themselves out of their element 
among our guests. 


We respect them 


thoroughly ; every American does; and 
we know that the prosperity of the 
country rests with them; we have a 
theory that they are politically sovereign, 
but we see very little of them, and we 
don’t associate with them. In fact, our 
cultivated people have so little interest in 
them socially that they don’t like to 
meet them, even in fiction; they prefer 
refined and polished ladies and gentle- 
men, whom they can have some sympathy 
with; and I always go to the upper 
classes for my types. It won’t do to sup- 
pose, though, that we are indifferent to 
the working-classes in their place. 
Their condition is studied a good deal 
just now, and there are several persons 
here who will be able to satisfy your 
curiosity on the points you have made, I 
think. I will introduce you to them.”’ 

The Altrurian did not try to detain me 
this time. Hesaid he should be very glad 
indeed to meet my friends, and I led the 
way toward a little group at the corner of 
the piazza. They were men whom I par- 
ticularly liked, for one reason or another ; 
they were intelligent and open-minded, 
and they were thoroughly American. One 
was a banker; another was a minister ; 
there was a lawyer, and there was a doc- 
tor ; there was a professor in one of our 
colleges, the political economist whom I 
had in view for the enlightenment of my 
friend ; and there was a retired manufac- 
turer—I do not know what he used to 
manufacture: cotton or iron, or some- 
thing like that. They all rose politely 
as I came up with my Altrurian, and I 
fancied in them a sensation of expectancy 
created by the rumor of his eccentric be- 
havior which must have spread through 
the hotel. But they controlled this if 
they had it, and I could see, as the light 
fell upon his face from a spray of electrics 
on the nearest pillar, that sort of liking 
kindle in theirs which I had felt myself 
at first sight of him. 

I said, «« Gentlemen, I wish to introduce 
my friend, Mr. Homos,’’ and then I pre- 
sented them severally to him by name. 
We all sat down, and I explained: « Mr. 
Homos is from Altruria. He is visiting 
our country for the first time, and is 
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greatly interested in the working of our 
institutions. He has been asking me 
some rather hard questions about certain 
phases of our civilization ; and the fact is 
I have launched him upon you because I 
don’t feel quite able to cope with him.” 

They all laughed civilly at this sally of 
mine, but the professor asked, with a 
sarcasm that I thought I hardly merited, 
‘‘ What point in our polity can be obscure 
to the author of ‘ Glove and Gauntlet’ and 
‘ Airs and Graces’ ?”’ 

They all laughed again, not so civilly, 
I felt, and then the banker asked my 
friend, ‘‘Is it long since you left Altru- 
ria?’’ 

«It seems a great while ago,’’ the Al- 
trurian answered, ‘ but it is really only a 
few weeks.”’ 

‘‘ You came by way of England, I sup- 
pose ?’’ 

‘« Yes ; direct line to 


there is no 


America,’’ said the Altrurian. 

‘That seems rather odd,’’ I ventured, 
with some patriotic grudge. 

‘“‘Oh, the English have direct lines 
everywhere,’’ the banker instructed me. 

«The tariff has killed our shipbuild- 


” 


ing,’’ said the professor. Noone took up 
this firebrand, and the professor added, 
‘Your name is Greek, isn’t it, Mr. 
Homos ?"’ 

‘Yes; we are of one of the early Hel- 
lenic families,’’ said the Altrurian. 

«« And do you think,’’ asked the lawyer, 
who, like most lawyers, was a lover of 
romance, and was well read in legendary 
lore especially, ‘‘ that there is any reason 
for supposing that Altruria is identical 
with the fabled Atlantis ?’”’ 

“No, I can’t say that I do. We have 
no traditions of a submergence of the con- 
tinent, and there are only the usual evi- 
dences of a glacial epoch which you find 
everywhere to support such a theory. 
Besides, our civilization is strictly Chris- 
tian, and dates back to no earlier period 
than that of the first Christian commune 
after Christ. It is a matter of history 
with us that one of these communists, 
when they were dispersed, brought the 
gospel to our continent ; he was cast away 
on our eastern coast on his way to 
Britain.’’ 

‘“ Yes, we know that,’’ the minister in- 
tervened ; «‘ but it is perfectly astonishing 
that an island so large as Altruria should 
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have been lost to the knowledge of the 
rest of the world ever since the beginning 
of our era. You would hardly think that 
there was a space of the ocean’s surface a 
mile square which had not been travers- 
ed by a thousand keels since Columbus 
sailed westward.”’ 

‘No, you wouldn’t. And I wish,’’ the 
doctor suggested in his turn, «that Mr. 
Homos would tell us something about his 
country, instead of asking us about ours.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I coincided, «(I’m sure we 
should all find it a good deal easier. At 
least I should; but I brought our friend 
up in the hope that the professor would 
like nothing better than to train a battery 
of hard facts upon a defenceless stranger.”’ 
Since the professor had given me that lit- 
tle stab, I was rather anxious to see how 
he would handle the desire for informa- 
tion in the Altrurian which I found so 
prickly. 

This turned the laugh on the professor, 
and he pretended to be as curious about 
Altruria as the rest, and said he would 
rather hear of it. But the Altrurian said : 
«‘T hope you will excuse me. Sometime 
I shall be glad to talk of Altruria as long 
as you like; or if you come to us, I shall 
be still happier to show you many things 
that I couldn’t make you understand at a 
distance. But I am in America to learn, 
not to teach, and I hope you will have 
patience with my ignorance. I begin to 
be afraid that it is so great as to seem a 
little incredible. I have fancied in my 
friend here,’’ he went on, with a smile 
toward me, ‘‘a suspicion that I was not 
entirely single in some of the inquiries I 
have made, but that I had some ulterior 
motive, some wish to censure or satirize.’’ 

«Oh, not at all!’’ I protested, for it 
was not polite or in any wise possible to 
admit a conjecture so accurate. ‘‘ We are 
so well satisfied with our condition that 
we have nothing but pity for the darkened 
mind of the foreigner, though we believe 
in it fully: we are used to the English 
tourist.’’ 

My friends laughed, and the Altrurian 
continued: ‘I am very glad to hear it, 
for I feel myself at a peculiar disadvantage 
among you. I am not only a foreigner, 
but I am so alien to you in all the tradi- 
tions and habitudes that I find it very dif- 
ficult to get upon common ground with 
you. Of course I know theoretically what 








you are, but to realize it practically is an- 
other thing. I had read so much about 
America and understood so little that I 
could not rest without coming to see for 
myself. Some of the apparent contradic- 
tions were so colossal”’ 

‘«« We have everything on a large scale 
here,’’ said the banker, breaking off the 
ash of his cigar with the end of his little- 
finger, ‘‘ and we rather pride ourselves on 
the size of our inconsistencies even. I 
know something of the state of things in 
Altruria, and, to be frank with you, I will 
say that it seems to me preposterous. I 
should say it was impossible, if it were 
not an accomplished fact; but I always 
feel bound to recognize the thing done. 
You have hitched your wagon to a star 
and you have made the star go; there is 
never any trouble with wagons, but stars 
are not easily broken to harness, and you 
have managed to get yours well in hand. 
As I said, I don't believe in you, but I 
respect you.’’ I thought this charming, 
myself— perhaps because it stated my 
own mind about Altruria so exactly and 
in terms so just and generous. 

‘«« Pretty good,’’ said the doctor, in a 
murmur of satisfaction, at my ear, ‘ for 
a bloated bond-holder.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ I whispered back, “I wish I 
had said it. What an American way of 
putting it! Emerson would have liked it 
himself. After all, Ae was our prophet.’’ 

‘‘He must have thought so from the 
way we kept stoning him,’’ said the doc- 
tor, with a soft laugh. 

‘‘ Which of our contradictions,’’ asked 
the banker, in the same tone of gentle bon- 
homie, ‘has given you and our friend 
pause, just now?”’ 

The Altrurian answered after a mo- 
ment: ‘I am not sure that it is a contra- 
diction, for as yet I have not ascertained 
the facts I was seeking. Our friend was 
telling me of the great change that had 
taken place in regard to work, and the in- 
creased leisure that your professional peo- 
ple are now allowing themselves; and I 
was asking him where your workingmen 
spent their leisure.’’ 

He went over the list of those he had 
specified, and I hung my head in shame 
and pity; it really had such an effect of 
mawkish sentimentality. But my friends 
received it in the best possible way. They 
did not laugh; they heard him out, and 
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then they quietly deferred to the banker, 
who made answer for us all : 

‘Well, I can be almost as brief as the 
historian of Iceland in his chapter on 
snakes: those people have no leisure to 
spend.”’ 

‘«« Except when they go out on a strike,”’ 
said the manufacturer, with a certain grim 
humor of his own; I never heard any- 
thing more dramatic than the account he 
once gave of the way he broke up a labor- 
union. ‘‘I have seen a good many of 
them at leisure then.’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ the doctor chimed in, «‘ and in 
my younger days, when I necessarily had 
a good deal of charity-practice, I used to 
find them at leisure when they were ‘ laid 
off.’ It always struck me as such a pretty 
euphemism. It seemed to minify the harm 
of the thing so. It seemed to take all the 
hunger and cold and sickness out of the 
fact. To be simply ‘laid off’ was so dif- 
ferent from losing your work and having 
to face beggary or starvation !”’ 

‘‘Those people,’’ said the professor, 
‘never put anything by. They are 
wasteful and improvident, almost to a 
man; and they learn nothing by experi- 
ence, though they know as well as we 
do that it is simply a question of demand 
and supply, and that the day of overpro- 
duction is sure to come, when their work 
must stop unless the men that give them 
workgare willing to lose money.”’ 

‘««And I've seen them lose it, some- 
times, rather than shut down,"’ the man- 
ufacturer remarked; ‘lose it hand over 
hand, to keep the men at work ; and then 
as soon as the tide turned the men would 
strike for higher wages. You have no 
idea of the ingratitude of those people.’’ 
He said this towards the minister, as if 
he did not wish to be thought hard — 
and in fact he was a very kindly man. 

« Yes,’’ replied the minister, «that is 
one of the most sinister features of the 
situation. They seem really to regard 
their employers as their enemies. I don’t 
know how it will end.”’ 

‘‘T know how it would end if I had 
my way,’’ said the professor. «‘ There 
wouldn't be any unions, and there 
wouldn’t be any strikes.”’ 

‘«« That is all very well,’’ said the law- 
yer, from that judicial mind which I 
always liked in him, ‘‘as far as the 
strikes are concerned, but I don’t under- 
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stand that the abolition of the unions 
would affect the impersonal process of 
laying-off. The law of demand and sup- 
ply I respect as much as any one— it’s 
something like the constitution ; but all 
the same I should object extremely to 
have my income stopped by it every now 
and then. I’m probably not so wasteful 
as a workingman generally is; still I 
haven't laid by enough to make it a mat- 
ter of indifference to me whether my in- 
come went on or not. Perhaps the profes- 
sor has.’’ The professor did not say, and 
we all took leave to laugh. The lawyer 
concluded, «‘I don’t see how those fellows 
stand it.’’ 

‘‘ They don’t, all of them,’’ said the 
doctor. ‘Or their wives and children 
don’t. Some of them die.’’ 

‘«T wonder,”’ the lawyer pursued, ‘what 
has become of the good old American fact 
that there is always work for those who 
are willing to work? I notice that wher- 
ever 5000 men strike in the forenoon, 
there are 5000 men to take their places in 
the afternoon—and not men who are 


turning their hands to something new, 
but men who are used to doing the very 


thing the strikers have done.”’ 

‘That is one of the things that teach 
the futility of strikes,’’ the professor made 
haste to interpose, as if he had not quite 
liked to appear averse to the interests of 
the workingman ; no one likes to d@that. 
‘Tf there were anything at all to be hoped 
from them it would be another matter.”’ 

‘Yes, but that isn’t the point, quite,’’ 
said the lawyer. 

‘‘By the way, what is the point?’’ I 
asked, with my humorous lightness. 

‘‘Why, I supposed,’’ said the banker, 
‘‘it was the question how the working- 
classes amused their elegant leisure. But 
it seems to be almost anything else.”’ 

We all applauded the neat touch, but 
the Altrurian eagerly entreated; «No, 
no! never mind that, now. That is a 
matter of comparatively little interest. I 
would so much rather know something 
about the status of the workingman 
among you.”’ 

- ‘Do you mean his political status? It’s 
that of every other citizen.”’ 

‘‘T don't mean that. I suppose that in 
America you have learned, as we have in 
Altruria, that equal political rights are 
only means to an end, and as an end have 
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no value or reality. I meant the economic 
status of the workingman, and his social 
status.”’ 

I do not know why we were so long 
girding up our loins to meet this simple 
question. I myself could not have hope- 
fully undertaken to answer it; but the 
others were each in their way men of af- 
fairs, and practically acquainted with the 
facts, except perhaps the professor ; but 
he had devoted a great deal of thought to 
them, and ought to have been qualified to 
make some sort of response. But even he 
was silent ; and I had a vague feeling that 
they were all somehow reluctant to form- 
ulate their knowledge, as if it were un- 
comfortable or discreditable. The banker 
continued to smoke quietly on for a mo- 
ment ; then he suddenly threw his cigar 
away. 

‘‘T like to free my mind of cant,’’ he 
said, with a short laugh, «‘ when I can af- 
ford it, and I propose to cast all sorts of 
American cant out of it, in answering 
your question. The economic status of 
the workingman among us is essentially 
the same as that of the workingman all 
over the civilized world. You will find 
plenty of people here, especially about 
election time, to tell you differently, but 
they will not be telling you the truth, 
though a great many of them think they 
are. In fact, I suppose most Americans 
honestly believe because we have a repub- 
lican form of government, and manhood- 
suffrage, and so on, that our economic con- 
ditions are peculiar, and that our work- 
ingman has a status higher and better 
than that of the workingman anywhere 
else. But he has nothing of the kind. 
His circumstances are better, and pro- 
visionally his wages are higher, but it is 
only a question of years or decades when 
his circumstances will be the same and 
his wages the same as the European work- 
ingman’s. There is nothing in our con- 
ditions to prevent this.”’ 

‘«‘Yes, I understood from our friend 
here,’’ said the Altrurian, nodding toward 
me, ‘‘that you had broken only with the 
political tradition of Europe, in your revo- 
lution ; and he has explained to me that 
you do not hold all kinds of labor in equal 
esteem ; but '’—— 

‘« What kind of labor did he say we did 
hold in esteem ?’’ asked the banker. 

‘« Why, I understood him to say that if 














America meant anything at all it meant the 
honor of work, but that you distinguished 
and did not honor some kinds of work so 
much as others : for instance, domestic ser- 
vice, or personal attendance of any kind.”’ 

The banker laughed again. ‘Oh, he 
drew the line there, did he? Well, we all 
have to draw the line somewhere. Our 
friend is a novelist, and I will tell you in 
strict confidence that the line he has 
drawn is imaginary. Wedon’t honor any 
kind of work any more than any other peo- 
ple. Ifa fellow gets up, the papers makea 
great ado over his having been a wood- 
chopper, or a bobbin-boy, or something of 
that kind, but I doubt if the fellow him- 
self likes it; he doesn’t if he’s got any 


sense. The rest of us feel that it’s infra 
dig., and hope nobody will find out that 


we ever worked with our hands for a liv- 
ing. I'll go farther,’’ said the banker, 
with the effect of whistling prudence down 
the wind, ‘‘and I will challenge any of 
you to gainsay me from his own experi- 
ence or observation. How does esteem 
usually express itself? When we wish to 
honor a man, what do we do?’’ 

‘‘ Ask him to dinner,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘Exactly. We offer him some sort of 
social recognition. Well, as soon as a 
fellow gets up, if he gets up high enough, 
we offer him some sort of social recogni- 
tion ; in fact, all sorts ; but upon condition 
that he has left off working with his hands 
for a living. We forgive all you please to 
his past on account of the present. But 
there isn’t a workingman, I venture to 
say, in any city, or town, or even large vil- 
lage, in the whole length and breadth of 
the United States who has any social 
recognition, if he is still working at his 
trade. I don’t mean, *herely, that he is 
excluded from rich and fashionable so- 
ciety, but from the society of the average 
educated and cultivated people. I’m not 
saying he is fit for it; but I don’t care 
how intelligent and agreeable he might 
be—and some of them are astonishingly 
intelligent, and so agreeable in their tone 
of mind and their original way of looking 
at things that I like nothing better than 
to talk with them—all of our invisible 
fences are up against him.”’ 

The minister said: ««I wonder if that 
sort of exclusiveness is quite natural ? 
Children seem to feel no sort of social dif- 
ference among themselves.”’ 
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‘««We can hardly go to children for a 
type of social order,’’ the professor sug- 
gested. 

‘‘True,’’ the minister meekly admit- 
ted. «+ But somehow there is a protest in 
us somewhere against these arbitrary 
distinctions ; something that questions 
whether they are altogether right. We 
know that they must be, and always have 
been, and always will be, and yet—well, 
I will confess it—I never feel at peace 
when I face them.”’ 

‘«Oh,”’ said the banker, ‘if you come 
to the question of right and wrong, that is 
another matter. Idon’tsayit’sright. I’m 
not discussing that question ; though I’m 
certainly not proposing to level the fences ; 
I should be the last to take my own 
down. I saysimply that you are no more 
likely to meet a workingman in American 
society than you are to meet a colored 
man. Now you can judge,’’ he ended, 
turning directly to the Altrurian, «+ how 
much we honor labor. And I hope I have 
indirectly satisfied your curiosity as to 
thesocial status of the workingman among 
us.”’ 

We were all silent. Perhaps the others 
were occupied like myself in trying to 
recall some instance of a workingman 
whom they had met in society, and per- 
haps we said nothing because we all failed. 

The Altrurian spoke at last. 

‘‘You have been so very full and ex- 
plicit that I feel as if it were almost un- 
seemly to press any further inquiry ; but 
I should very much like to know how 
your workingmen bear this social exclu- 
sion.”’ 

«I’m sure I can’t say,’’ returned the 
banker. «A man does not care much to 
get into society until he has something to 
eat, and how to get that is always the 
first question with the workingman.”’ 

«But you wouldn’t like it yourself?” 

‘«« No, certainly, I shouldn’t like it my- 
self. I shouldn’t complain of not being 
asked to peopie’s houses, and the work- 
ingmen don’t; you can’t do that; but I 
should feel it an incalculable loss. We may 
laugh at the emptiness of society, or pre- 
tend to be sick of it, but there is no doubt 
that society is the flower of civilization, and 
to be shut out from it is to be denied the 
best privilege of acivilized man. Thereare 
society-women—we have all met them— 
whose graciousness and refinement of 
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presence are something of incomparable 
value ; it is more than a liberal education 
to have been admitted to it, but it is as 
inaccessible to the workingman as—what 
shall I say? The thing is too grotesquely 
impossible for any sort of comparison. 
Merely to conceive of its possibility is 
something that passes a joke ; it is a kind 
of offence.’’ 
Again we were silent. 

‘¢T don’t know,”’ the banker continued, 
how the notion of our social equality 
originated, but I think it has been fos- 
tered mainly by the expectation of foreign- 
ers, who argued it from our political equal- 
ity. As a matter of fact, it never existed, 
except in our poorest and most primitive 
communities, in the pioneer days of the 
West, and among the gold-hunters of 
California. It was not dreamt of in our 
colonial society, either in Virginia, or 
Pennsylvania, or New York, or Massa- 
chusetts ; and the fathers of the republic, 
who were mostly slaveholders, were prac- 
tically as stiffnecked aristocrats as any 
people of their day. We have not a po- 
litical aristocracy, that is all ; but there is 
as absolute a division between the orders 


of men, and as little love, in this country 


as in any country on the globe. The 
severance of the man who works for his 
living with his hands from the man who 
does not work for his living with his 
hands is so complete, and apparently so 
final, that nobody even imagines anything 
else, not even in fiction. Or, how is 
that?’’ he asked, turning to me. ‘Do 
you fellows still put the intelligent, high- 
spirited, handsome young artisan who 
wins the millionaire’s daughter into your 
books? I used sometimes to find him 
there."’ 

‘You might still find him in the fiction 
of the weekly story-papers ; but,’’ I was 
obliged to own, «he would not go down 
with my readers. Even in the story- 
paper fiction he would leave off working 
as soon as he married the millionaire’s 
daughter, and go to Europe, or he would 
stay here and become a social leader, but 
he would not receive workingmen in his 
gilded halls.”’ 

The others rewarded my humor with a 
smile, but the banker said : «« Then I won- 
der you were not ashamed of filling our 
friend up with that stuff about our honor- 
ing some kinds of labor. It is true that 
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we don’t go about openly and explicitly 
despising any kind of honest toil—people 
do not do that anywhere now ; but we con- 
temn it in terms quite as unmistakable. 
The workingman acquiesces as completely 
as anybody else. He does not remain a 
workingman a moment longer than he 
can help; and after he gets up, if he is 
weak enough to be proud of having been 
one it is because he feels that his low 
origin is a proof of his prowess in rising 
to the top against unusual odds. I don’t 
suppose there is a man in the whole civ- 
ilized world—outside of Altruria, of 
course—who is proud of working at a 
trade, except the shoemaker Tolstoi, and 
he is a count, and he does not make very 
good shoes.”’ 

We all laughed again ; those shoes of 
Count Tolstoi’s are always such an infalli- 
ble joke. The Altrurian, however, was 
cocked and primed with another question ; 
he instantly exploded it. «‘ But are all the 
workingmen in America eager to rise 
above their condition? Is there none 
willing to remain among the mass because 
the rest could not rise with him, and from 
the hope of yet bringing labor to honor? "’ 

The banker answered: ‘‘ I never heard of 
any. No, the American ideal is not to 
change the conditions for all, but for each 
to rise above the rest if he can.’’ 

‘‘Do you think it is really so bad as 
that ?’’ asked the minister timidly, 

The banker answered: «‘Bad? Do 
you call that bad? I thought it was 
very good. But good or bad, I don’t 
think you'll find it deniable, if you look 
into the facts. There may be work- 
ingmen willing to remain so for other 
workingmen’s sake, but I have never met 
any—perhaps begause the workingman 
never goes into society.”’ 

The unfailing question of the Altrurian 
broke the silence which ensued: ‘‘ Are 
there many of your workingmen who 
are intelligent and agreeable—of the 
type you mentioned a moment since?’’ 

‘« Perhaps,’’ said the banker, «I had 
better refer you to one of our friends here, 
who has had a great deal more to do with 
them than I have. He is a manufacturer 
and he has had to do with all kinds of 
work-people.”’ 

‘‘ Yes, for my sins,’’ the manufacturer 
assented; and he added, ‘They are of- 
ten confoundedly intelligent, though I 




















haven't often found them very agreeable, 
either in their tone of mind or their orig- 
inal way of looking at things.” 

The banker amiably acknowledged his 
thrust, and the Altrurian asked, « Ah, 
they are opposed to your own ?”’ 

‘« Well, we have the same trouble here 
that you must have heard of in England. 
As you know now that the conditions are 
the same here, you won’t be surprised at 
the fact.’’ 

3ut the conditions,’’ the Altrurian 
pursued ; «do you expect them always to 
continue the same?’”’ 

«« Well, I don’t know,’’ said the manu- 
facturer. ‘*We can’t expect them to 
change of themselves, and I shouldn't 
know how to change them. It was ex- 
pected that the rise of the trusts and the 
syndicates would break the unions, but 
somehow they haven’t. The situation 
remains the same. The unions are not 
cutting one another’s throats, now, any 
more than we are. The war is on a larger 
scale — that’s all.”’ 

‘«« Then let me see,’’ said the Altrurian, 
‘« whether I clearly understand the situa- 
tion, as regards the workingman in Amer- 
ica. He is dependent upon the employer 
for his chance to earn a living, and he is 
never sure of this. He may be thrown out 
of work by his employer’s disfavor or dis- 
aster, and his willingness to work goes for 
nothing ; there is no public provision ot 
work for him; there is nothing to keep 
him from want, nor the prospect of any- 
thing.”’ 

«« Weare all in the same boat,’’ said the 
professor. 

‘« But some of us have provisioned our- 
selves rather better and can generally 
weather it through till we are picked up,”’ 
the lawyer put in. 

‘‘T am always saying the workingman 
is improvident,’’ returned the professor. 
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‘«« There are the charities,’”’ the minister 
suggested. 

‘« But his economical status,”’ the Altru- 
rian pursued, ‘‘ is astateof perpetual uncer- 
tainty, and to save himself in some mea- 
sure he has organized, and so has consti- 
tuted himselfa danger tothe public peace ?”’ 

‘«©A very great danger,’’ said the pro- 
fessor. 

‘IT guess we can manage him,”’ 
manufacturer remarked. 

«« And socially he is non-existent ?’’ 

The Altrurian turned with this question 
to the banker, who said, « He is certainly 
not in society.”’ 

«« Then,’’ said my guest, ‘if the work- 
ingmen’s wages are provisionally so much 
better here than in Europe, why should 
they be discontented? What is the real 
cause of their discontent ?’”’ 

I have always been suspicious, in the 
company of practical men, of an atmos- 
phere of condescension to men of my call- 
ing, if nothing worse. I fancy they com- 
monly regard artists of all kinds as a sort 
of harmless eccentrics, and that literary 
people they look upon as something droll, 
as weak and soft, as not quite right. I 
believed that this particular group, indeed, 
was rather abler to conceive of me as a ra- 
tional person than most others, but I 
knew that if even they had expected me 
to be as reasonable as themselves they 
would not have been greatly disappointed 
if I were not ; and it seemed to me that I 
had put myself wrong with them in im- 
parting to the Altrurian that romantic im- 
pression that we hold labor in honor here. 
I had really thought so, but I could not 
say so now, and I wished to retrieve my- 
self somehow. I wished to show that I 
was a practical man, too, and so I made 
answer: ‘‘ What is the cause of the work- 
ingman’s discontent? It is very simple: 
the walking-delegate.”’ 


the 
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IV. 


AURICE GLANVIL had not long 

to wait for the sign from Mrs. Tre- 

gent; it arrived the very next morning in 
the shape of an invitation todinner. This 
invitation was immediately accepted, but a 
fortnight was to intervene—atrialto Maur- 
ice Glanvil’s patience. The promptitude 
of the demonstration gave him pleasure— 
it showed him no bitterness had survived. 
What place was there indeed for resent- 
ment, since she married and had given 
birth to children and thought of herself 
well enough to be painted? Her husband 
was in Parliament, or had been—that came 
back to him from his mother’s story. He 
caught himself reverting to her with a 
frequency that surprised him; he was 
haunted by the image of that bright, 
strong woman on Crisford’s canvas, in 
whom there was just enough of Fanny 
Knocker to put a sort of challenge into 
the difference. He wanted to see it again, 
and his opportunity was at hand in the 
form of a visit to Mrs. Crisford. He called 
on this lady, without his daughter, four 
days after he had lunched with her, and, 
finding her at home, he presently led the 
conversation to the portrait and to his 
ardent desire for another glimpse of it. 
Mrs. Crisford gratified this eagerness— 
perhaps hestruck herasa possiblesitter; it 
was late in the afternoon and her husband 
was out’ she led him into the studio. 
Mrs. Tregent, splendid and serene, stood 
there as if she had been waiting for him. 


There was no doubt the picture was a mas- 
terpiece. Maurice had mentioned that he 
had known the original years before and 
then had lost sight of her. He questioned 
his hostess with artful detachment. 

‘‘ What sort of a person has she become 
—agreeable, popular ?’’ 

«« Everyone adores her—she’s so clever.”’ 

‘« Really—remarkably ?”’ 

‘« Extraordinarily—one of the cleverest 
women I’ve ever known, and quite one of 
the most charming.”’ 

Maurice looked at the portrait—at the 
deep, inscrutable smile which seemed to 
tell him Mrs. Tregent knew they were 
talking about her; a kind of smile he 
had never expected to live to seein Fanny 
Knocker’s eyes. Then he asked: ‘‘ Has 
she literally become as handsome as 
that ?’’ 

Mrs. Crisford hesitated. 
tiful.”’ 

‘« Beautiful ?’’ Maurice echoed. 

‘‘What shall I say? It’s a peculiar 
charm! It’s her spirit. One sees that 
her life has been beautiful, in spite of her 
sorrows !’’ Mrs. Crisford added. 

‘‘ What sorrows has she had?’’ Maur- 
ice colored a little as soon as he had 
spoken. 

‘«Oh, lots of deaths. She has lost her 
husband ; she has lost several children.’’ 

««Ah, that’s new to me. Was her mar- 
riage happy ?”’ 

‘‘It must have been for Mr. Tregent. 
If it wasn’t for her, no one ever knew it.’’ 

‘« But she has a son,’’ said Maurice. 


‘««She’s beau- 

















«Yes, the only one—such a dear. She 
thinks all the world of him.’’ 

At this moment a message was brought 
to Mrs. Crisford, and she asked to be ex- 
cused while she went to say a word to 
someone who was waiting. Maurice Glan- 
vil, in this way, was left alone for five 
minutes with the vivid presence evoked 
by the artist. He found himself agitated, 
excited by it ; the face of the portrait was so 
intelligent and conscious that as he stood 
there he felt as if some strange communi- 
cation had taken place between his being 
and Mrs. Tregent’s. The idea made him 
nervous ; he moved about the room and 
ended by turning his back. Mrs. Cris- 
ford reappeared, but hesoon took leave of 
her ; and when he had got home (he had 
settled himself in South Kensington,in a 
little indistinguishable house which he 
had hated from the first) he learned from 
his daughter that she had had a visit from 
young Tregent. He had asked first for 
Mr. Glanvil and then, in the second in- 
stance, for her, telling her when he was 
admitted, as if to attenuate his possible 
indiscretion, that his mother had charged 
him to try to see her even if he should not 
find her father. Vera had never before 
. received a gentleman alone, and the inci- 
dent had left traces of emotion. ‘Poor 
little thing,’’ Maurice said to himself; he 
always took a melancholy view of any 
happiness of his daughter’s, tending to 
believe, in his pessimism, that it could 
only lead to a disaster. He encouraged 
her, however, to talk about young Tre- 
gent, who, according to her account, had 
been extravagantly amusing. He had 
said, moreover, that his mother was tre- 
mendously impatient to renew such an 
old acquaintance. ‘‘Why in the world 
doesn’t she, then?’’ Maurice asked him- 
self; «‘why doesn’t she come and see 
Vera?’ He reflected afterwards that such 
an expectation was unreasonable, but it 
represented, at the moment, a kind of re- 
bellion of his conscience. Then, as he 
had begun to be a little ashamed of his 
curiosity, he liked to think that Mrs. 
Tregent would have quite as much. On 
the morrow he knocked at her door—she 
lived in a ‘‘ commodious’’ house in Man- 
chester square—and had the satisfaction, 
as he had chosen his time carefully, of 
learning that she had just come in. 
Upstairs, in a high, quiet, old-fashioned 
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drawing-room, she was beforehim. What 
he saw was a tall woman in black, in her 
bonnet, with a white face, smiling intense- 
ly—smiling and smiling before she spoke. 
He quickly perceived that she was agitat- 
ed and was making an heroic effort, which 
would presently be successful, not to show 
it. But it was above all clear to him that 
she wasn’t Fanny Knocker—was simply 
another person altogether. She had noth- 
ing in common with Fanny Knocker—it 
was impossible to meet her on the ground 
of any former acquaintance. What ac- 
quaintance had he ever had with this 
graceful, harmonious, expressive English 
matron, whose smile had a singular radi- 
ance? That rascal of a Crisford had done 
her such perfect justice that he felt as if he 
had before him the portrait of which the 
image in the studio had been the original. 
There were, nevertheless, things to be 
said, and they said them, on either side, 
sinking together, with friendly exclama- 
tions and exaggerated laughs, on the sofa, 
where her nearness seemed the span of 
all the distance that separated her from 
the past ; but the phrase that rang through 
everything, to his sense, was his own in- 
articulate «« How could I have known? 
how could I have known?’’ How could 
he have foreseen that time, and life and 
happiness (it was probably more than 
anything happiness) would do so much 
for her? Her whole personality revealed 
itself from moment to moment as some- 
thing so agreeable that even after all 
these years he felt himself blushing for 
the crass stupidity of his mistake. Yes, he 
was turning red, and she could see it, and 
she would know why; a perception that 
could only constitute for her a magnificent 
triumph, a revenge. All his natural and 
acquired coolness, his experience of life, 
his habit of society, everything that con- 
tributed to make him a man of the world, 
was of no avail to cover his confusion. 
He took refuge from it, almost angrily, in 
trying to prove to himself that she had, 
on a second look, a likeness to the ugly 
girl he had not thought good enough—in 
trying to trace Fanny Knocker in her fair, 
ripe bloom, in the fine irregularity of her 
features. To put his finger on the identity 
would make him feel better. Some of the 
facts of the girl’s crooked face were still 
there—conventional beauty was absent ; 
but the proportions and relations had 
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changed, and the ex- 
pressionand thespirit; 
she had accepted her- 
self, or ceased to care 
—had found oblivion 
and activity, and ap- 
preciation. What 
Maurice mainly dis- 
covered, however, in 
this intenser observa- 
tion was an attitude 
of hospitality toward 
himself which im- 
mediately effaced the 
presumption of «tri- 
umph.’’ Vulgar van- 
ity was far from her, 
and the grossness of 
watching her effect 
upon him; she was 
watching only the 
lost vision that had 
come back, the joy 
that, if for a single 
hour, she had found 
again. Sheherselfhad 
no measure of the alteration that struck 
him, and there was nothing of that sort for 
her in the face from which her kind eyes 
never moved. At the end of five minutes 
they were talking like old friends, and at 
the end of ten each was in possession of 
the principal facts concerning the other. 
Many things had come and gone, and the 
common fate had pressed them hard. Her 
parents were dead,-and her husband and 
her first-born children. He, on his side, 
had lost his mother and his wife. They 
talked of all this sharp experience, and in 
the way she expressed herself there was a 
charm which forced him, as he wondered, 
to remember that Fanny Knocker had.at 
least been intelligent. 

‘I wish I could have seen your wife— 
you must tell me all about her,’’ she said. 
‘‘ Haven’t you some portraits? "’ 

‘*Some poor little photographs. Ill 
show them to you. She was very pretty 
and very gentle; she was also very un- 
English. But she only lived a year. She 
wasn’t clever and accomplished—like 
you.”’ 

‘‘Ah, me; you don’t know me!” 

‘‘No, but I want to—oh, particularly. 
I’m prepared to give a good deal of time 
to it.” 

‘* We must be friends,’’ said Mrs. Tre- 
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‘“*SIMPLY ANOTHER PERSON ALTOGETHER.” 


gent. ‘I shall take an extraordinary in- 
terest in your daughter.’’ 

‘« She'll be grateful for it. She’s a good 
little reasonable thing, without a scrap of 
beauty.”’ 

‘You care greatly for that,’’ said Mrs. 
Tregent. 

He hesitateda moment. ‘Don’t you?” 

She smiled at him from her frank, mild 
eyes. ‘‘Iusedto. That’s my husband,” 
she added, with an odd, though evident- 
ly accidental, inconsequence. She had 
reached out to a table for a photograph in 
a silver frame. «‘He was very good to 
me.’’ 

Maurice saw that Mr. Tregent had been 
many years older than his wife—a pros- 
perous, prosaic, parliamentary person, 
whom she couldn’t have been in love 
with. He stayed an hour, and they talked 
of the mutilated season of their youth ; he 
wondered at the things she remembered. 
In this little hour he felt his situation 
change—something strange and import- 
ant take place; he seemed to see why he 
had come back to England. But there 
was an implication that worried him—it 
was in the very air, a reverberation of 
that old assurance of his mother’s. He 
wished to clear the question up—it would 
matter for the beginning of a new friend- 











ship. Had she had any sense of injury 
when he bolted that way, any glimpse of 
the understanding on which he had be- 
gun to come to Ennismore Gardens? He 
couldn’t find out today except by asking 
her, which, at their time of life, after so 
many years and consolations, would be 
legitimate and even amusing. When he 
took leave of her he held her hand a mo- 
ment, hesitating ; then he brought out: 

“Did they ever tell you—a hundred 
years ago—that between your mother and 
mine there was a great question of our 
marrying ?’’ 

She stared—she broke into a laugh. 
« Was there?”’ 


At the end of a month, one day he broke 
out to her: «I can’t get over it, it’s so ex- 
traordinary—the difference between your 
youth and your maturity !”’ 

‘‘ Did you expect me to be an eternal 
child?’’ Mrs. Tregent asked with a smile. 

‘No, it isn’t that.’’ He stopped—it 
would be difficult to explain. 

‘‘What is it, then?’’ she inquired, 
with even more than the usual sweetness 
in her voice. There was always, virtu- 
ally, to Maurice Glanvil’s ear, the faint- 
est, softest irony in her accent, and it 
gave her on this occasion the appearance 
of recognizing his difficulty and being 
amused at it. She would be excusable to 
be a little cold-blooded. He really knew, 
however, that the awkwardness was all in 
his own conscience, for it had not taken 
him even a month to perceive that she 
was supremely, almost strangely, indul- 
gent. There was, nothing he was ready 
to say that she might not hear, and her 
absence of coquetry was a remarkable rest 
to him. 

It isn’t what I expected — it’s what I 
didn’t expect. To say exactly what I 
mean, it’s the way you've improved.”’ 

‘I’ve improved? I’m so glad !”’ 


‘Surely you’ ve been aware of it—you’ ve 
been conscious of the transformation.”’ 
‘* As an improvement ? 


I don’t know. 
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‘«Did you ever know it? Did you ever 
suspect it?”’ 

She hesitated and, for the first time 
since he had been in the room, ceased for 
an instant to look straight at him. She 
only answered him, still laughing, how- 
ever: ‘Poor dears—they were altogether 
too deep !”’ 

She evidently wished to convey that 
she had never known. Maurice Glanvil 
was a little disappointed ; at present he 
would have preferred her knowledge. 
But as he walked home across the park, 
through Kensington Gardens, he felt that 
it was impossible to believe in her ignor- 





I’ve been conscious of changes enough — 
of all the stages and strains and lessons 
of life. I’ve been aware of growing old, 
and I hold, in dissent from the usual 
belief, that there is no fool like a young 
fool. One is never, I suppose, such a fool 
as one has been and that may count, per- 
haps, as amelioration. But I can’t flatter 
myself that I’ve had two different identi- 
ties. I’ve had to make one, such as it 
is, do for everything. I think I’ve been 
happier than I originally supposed I 
should be— and yet I had my happiness, 
too, asa girl. At all events, if you were 
to scratch me, as they say, you'd still 
find’’ She paused a moment, and he 
really hung upon her lips: there was 
such a charm of tone in whatever she 
said. «You'd still find, underneath, the 
blowsy girl’”’ With this she again 
checked herself and, slightly to his sur- 
prise, gave a nervous laugh. 

‘The blowsy girl?’’ he repeated, with 
an artlessness of interrogation that. made 
her laugh again. 

‘*Whom you went with, that hot day, 
to see the princess give the prizes.”’ 

‘«Oh, yes—that dreadful day !’’ he an- 
swered, gravely, musingly, with the whole 
scene pictured by her words and without 
contesting the manner in which she qual- 
ified herself. It was the nearest allusion 
that had passed between them to that ir- 
resistible impulse of his youth, his flight 
from Ennismore Gardens. Almost every 
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day for a month he had come to see her, 
and they had talked of a thousand things ; 
never yet, however, had they made any 
explicit reference to this far-away piece of 
bad manners. Today, moreover, if he felt 
the need of going back, it was not to be 
apologetic, to do penance; he had nothing 
to explain, for his behavior, as he con- 
sidered it, still struck him, given the cir- 
cumstances, as natural. It was to him- 
self, indeed, that explanations were owing, 
for he had been the one who had been de- 
ceived. He liked Mrs. Tregent better 
than he had ever liked a woman—that is, 
he liked her for more reasons. He had 
liked his poor little wife only for one, 
which was after all no reason at all— he 
had been in love with her. In spite of 
the charm which the renewal of acquaint- 
ance with his old friend had so unexpect- 
edly added to his life, there was a vague 
torment in his relation with her, the sense 
of a revenge (oh, a very kind one!) to 
take, a haunting idea which he couldn’t 
pacify. He could still feel sore at the 
trick that had been played him. Even 
after a month the curiosity with which he 
had approached her was not assuaged ; in 
a manner, indeed, it had only borrowed 


force from all she had insisted on doing 


for him. She was literally doing every- 
thing now ; gently, gaily, with a touch so 
familiar that protestations on his part 
would have been pedantic, she had taken 
his life in hand. Rich as she was, she had 
known how to give him lessons in econ- 
omy ; she had taught him how to man- 
age, in London, on his means. A month 
ago his servants had been horrid — today 
they were the best he had ever known. 
For Vera she was plainly a providence — 
her behavior to Vera was angelic. 

He had privately made up his mind 
that Vera had, in truth, had her coup de 
foudre—that if she had had a chance she 
would have laid down her little life for 
Arthur Tregent ; yet two circumstances, 
he could perceive, had helped to postpone, 
to attenuate even somewhat, her full con- 
sciousness of what had befallen her. One 
of these influences had been the prompt de- 
parture of the young man from London ; 
the other was simply the diversion pro- 
duced by Mrs. Tregent’s active kindness. 
It had had immediate consequences for 
the child—it offered her a new form of 
happiness. This surprising benefactress 
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rejoiced in her society, took her « out,” 
treated her as a new and valued relation, 
as an only daughter. Vera was not a lit- 
tle agitated by such a change in her life; 
she had English kindred enough, uncles 
and aunts and cousins; but she had felt 
herself lost in her father’s family and was 
principally aware, among them, of their 
strangeness and their indifference. They 
affected her mainly as mere number and 
stature. Mrs. Tregent was an apparition 
as sudden as she was brilliant, and the 
girl desired to know if all English people 
took so’ generous a view of friendship. 
Maurice laughed at this question and, 
without meeting his daughter’s eyes, an- 
swered in the negative. Vera guessed so 
many things that he didn’t know what 
she would be guessing next. He saw her 
adopted, as it were, without a pang, and 
he surrendered her contentedly. She had 
been the occupation of his life, yet to 
Mrs. Tregent he was willing to part with 
her; this lady was the only person of 
whom he would not have been jealous. 
Even in the young man's absence, more- 
over, Vera lived with him and breathed 
his air ; the house in Manchester square 
was full of him, and his. photograph was 
on every table. How often she spoke of 
him to his mother Maurice had no means 
of knowing, nor whether Mrs. Tregent en- 
couraged such a topic; he had reason to 
believe, indeed, that there were reserves 
on either side, end he felt that he could 
trust his old friend’s prudence as much as 
her liberality. The attitude of forbear- 
ance from rash allusions, which was Mau- 
rice’s own, could not, at any rate, keep 
Arthur from being a presence in the little 
drama which had begun for them all, as 
the older man was more and more to rec- 
ognize, with a slight nervous dread, on 
that occasion at the Crisfords. 

Arthur Tregent had gone to Ireland to 
spend a few weeks with an old university 
friend—the gentleman,, indeed, at Cam- 
bridge, had been his tutor—who had 
lately, in a district classified as « dis- 
turbed,’’ come into a stimulating prop- 
erty. He had chosen, in short, for a study 
of the agrarian question on the spot the 
moment of the year when London was 
most absorbing. Maurice Glanvil made 
no remark to his mother on this anomaly, 
and she offered him no explanation of it ; 
they talked, in fact, of almost everything 














except Arthur. Mrs. Tregent had to her 
constant visitor the air of feeling that she 
owed him, in relation to her son, an apol- 
ogy which she had not the materials for 
making. It was certainly a high stand- 
ard of courtesy that would suggest to her 
that he ought to have put himself out for 
these new acquaintances ; but it was ob- 
vious that her standard was high. Mau- 
rice Glanvil smiled when he thought to 
what bare civility the young man would 
have deemed himself held had he known 
of a certain passage of private history. 
But he knew nothing — Maurice was sure 
of that; his reason for going away had 
been quite another matter. That Vera’s 
brooding parent should have had such an 
insight into the young man’s motives is a 
proof of the amount of reflection that he 
devoted to him. He had not seen much 
of him and in truth he found him pro- 
voking, but he was haunted by the odd 
analogy of which he had had a glimpse 
on their first encounter. The late Mr. 
Tregent had had «interests in the North,”’ 
and the care of them had naturally de- 
volved upon his son, who by the mother’s 
account had shown an admirable capacity 
for business. The late Mr. Tregent had 
been in Parliament, and it was taken for 
granted, in Manchester square at least, 
that the day was not distant when his 
heir would, in turn and as a represent- 
ative of the same respectabilities, enter 
the august assembly. Maurice himself, 
though vague about the House of Com- 
mons, had nothing to say against his 
making a figure there. Accordingly, if 
these natural gifts continued to remind 
him of his own fastidiously clever youth, 
it was with the difference that Arthur 
Tregent’s cleverness struck him as much 
the greater of the two. If the changes in 
England were marked, this indeed was 
in general one of them, that the sharp 
young men were still sharper than of 
yore. When they had ability, at any 
rate, they showed it all; Maurice would 
never have pretended that he had shown 
all his. He had not cared whether anyone 
knew it. It was not, however, this supe- 
rior intensity which provoked him, and 
poor young Tregent could not be held 
responsible for his irritation. If the cir- 
cumstance in which they most resembled 
each other was the disposition to flee from 
nlain girls who aspired to them, such a 
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characteristic, as embodied in the object 
of Vera’s admiration, was purely interest- 
ing, was even amusing, to Vera’s father ; 
but it would have gratified him to be able 
to ascertain from Mrs. Tregent whether, 
to her knowledge, her son thought his 
child really repulsive, and what annoyed 
him was the fact that such an inquiry was 
practically impossible. Arthur was pro- 
voking, in ‘short, because he had an ad- 
vantage—an advantage residing in the 
fact that his mother’s friend couldn’t ask 
questions about him without appearing to 
indulge in hints and overtures. The 
idea of such an indiscretion was odious to 
Maurice Glanvil; so that he confined 
himself to meditating in silence on the 
happiness it would be for poor Vera to 
marry a beautiful young man with a 
fortune and a future. 

Though the opportunity for this recrea- 
tion—it engaged much of his time— 
should be counted as one of the pleasant 
results of his intimacy with Mrs. Tregent, 
yet the sense, perverse enough, that he 
had a ground of complaint against her 
subsisted even to the point of finally 
gathering force to lead him to express his 
grievance. This happened in the course 
of one of those afternoon hours that had 
now become indispensable to him— hours 
of belated tea and egotistical talk, in the 
long summer light and the chastened roar 
of London. 

‘«No, it wasn’t fair,’’ he said, «‘ and I 
wasn’t well used—a hundred years ago. 
I’m sore about it now ; you ought to have 
notified me, to have instructed me. Why 
didn’t you, in common honesty? Why 
didn’t my poor mother, who was so eager 
and shrewd? Why didn’t yours? She 
used to talk to me. Heaven forgive me 
for saying it, but our mothers weren’t up 
to the mark! You may tell me they 
didn’t know ; to which I reply that mine 
was universally supposed, and by me in 
particular, to know everything. No, it 
wasn’t well managed, and the conse- 
quence has been this odious discovery, 
an awful shock to a man of my time of 
life and under the effect of which I now 
speak to you, that for a quarter of a cen- 
tury I’ve been a fool. 

«What would you have wished us to 
do?’’ Mrs. Tregent asked, as she gave 
him another cup of tea. 

‘“Why, to have said ‘Wait, wait—at 
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any price; have patience and hold on!’ 
They ought to have told me, you ought to 
have told me, that your conditions at that 
time were a temporary phase and that you 
would infallibly break your shell. You 
ought to have warned me, they ought to 
have warned me, that there would be wiz- 
ardry in the case, that you were to be the 
subject, at a given moment, of an 
absolutely miraculous transformation. I 
couldn’t know it by inspiration; I 
measured you by the common law—how 
could I do anything else? But it wasn’t 
kind to leave me in error.”’ 

Maurice Glanvil treated himself with- 
out scruple to this morsel of irony, this 
sophistry, which eased his nerves, because 
though it brought him nearer than he had 
yet come to putting his finger, visibly to 
Mrs. Tregent, on the fact that he had once 
tried to believe he could marry her and 
had found her too ugly, their present re- 
lation was so extraordinary and his pres- 
ent appreciation so liberal as to make 
almost any freedom excusable, especially 
as his companion had the advantage of 
being to all intents and purposes a differ- 
ent person from the one he talked of, 
while he suffered the ignominy of being 
the same. 

‘« There has been no miracle,’’ said Mrs. 
Tregent after a moment. ‘I’ve never 
known anything but the common, ah, the 
very common, law, and anything that I 
may have become only the common things 
have made me."’ 

He shook his head. ‘ You wore a dis- 
figuring mask, a veil, a disguise. One 
fine day you dropped them all and showed 
the world the real creature.”’ 

‘‘It wasn’t one fine day—it was little 
by little.”’ 

‘« Well, one fine day I saw the result ; 
the process doesn’t matter. To arrive at 
a goal invisible from the starting-point is 
no doubt an incident in the life of a cer- 
tain number of women. But what is ab- 
solutely unprecedented is to have trav- 
ersed such a distance.”’ 

‘‘Was I so utterly unpromising?’’ 
Mrs. Tregent demanded. 

He hesitated a little, and while he hesi- 
tated she looked at him. Her look was 
but of an instant, but it told him every- 
thing, told him, in one misty moonbeam, 
all she had known of old. She had 
known perfectly—she had been as con- 
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scious of the conditions of his experiment 
as of the invincibility of his repugnance. 
Whether her mother had betrayed her 
didn’t matter; she had read everything 
clear and had had to accept the cruel 
truth. He was touched as he had never 
been by that moment’s communication ; 
he was, unexpectedly, almost awestruck, 
for there was something still more in it 
than he had guessed. <I was letting my 
fancy play just now,’’ he answered, 
apologetically. «It was I who was 
wanting—it was I who was the idiot!’ 

‘Don’t say that. You were so kind.” 
And hereupon Mrs. Tregent startled her 
visitor by bursting into tears. 

She recovered herself indeed, and they 
forbore, on that occasion, in the interest 
of the decorum expected of persons of 
their age and in their circumstances, to 
rake over these smouldering ashes ; but 
such a conversation had made a difference, 
and from that day onward Maurice Glan- 
vil was awake to the fact that he had been 
the passion of this extraordinary woman’s 
life. He felt humiliated for an hour, but 
after that his pleasure was almost as great 
as his wonder. For wonder there was 
plenty of room, but little by little he saw 
how things had come to pass. She was 
not subjected to the ordeal of telling him 
or to the abasement of any confession, but 
day by day he sounded, with a purity of 
gratitude that renewed, in his spirit, the 
sources of youth, the depths of everything 
that her behavior implied. Of such a 
studied tenderness as she showed him the 
roots could only be in some unspeakably 
sacred past. She had not to explain, she 
had not to clear up inconsistencies, she 
had only to let him be with her. She had 
striven, she had accepted, she had con- 
formed, but she had thought of him 
every day of her life. She had taken up du- 
ties and performed them, she had ban- 
ished every weakness and practised every 
virtue, but the still, hidden flame had nev- 
er been quenched. His image had inter- 
posed, his reality had remained, and she 
had never denied herself the sweetness of 
hoping that she should see him again and 
that she should know him. She had 
never raised a little finger for it, but for- 
tune had answered her prayer. Women 
were capable of these mysteries of senti- 
ment, these refinements of fidelity, and 
there were moments in which Maurice 

















Glanvil’s heart beat strangely before a 
vision really so sublime. He seemed to 
understand now by what miracle Fanny 
Knocker had been beautified—the miracle 
of heroic docilities and accepted pangs 
and vanquished egotisms. It had never 
come in a night, but it had come by living 
for others. She was living for others 
still ; it was impossible for him to see 
anything else at last than that she was 
living for him. The time of passion was 
over, but the time of service was long. 
When all this became vivid to him he felt 
that he couldn’t recognize it enough, and 
yet that recognition might only be tacit 
and, as it were, circuitous. He couldn't 
say to her, even humorously, ‘It’s very 
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kind of you to be in love with such a 
donkey,’’ for these words would have im- 
plied somehow that he had rights—an at- 
titude from which his renovated delicacy 
shrank. He bowed his head before such 
charity and seemed to see, moreover, that 
Mrs. Tregent’s desire to befriend him was 
a feeling independent of any prospect of 
gain and indifferent to any chance of re- 
ward. It would be described vulgarly, 


after so much had come and gone, as the 
state of being “in love’’—the state of 
the instinctive and the simple, which 
they both had left far behind; so that 
there was a certain sort of reciprocity 
which would almost constitute an insult 
to it. 





Maurice Glanvil soared on these high 
thoughts until one day, toward the end of 
July (Mrs. Tregent staid late in town—she 
was awaiting her son’s return) he made 
the discovery that to some persons, per- 
haps indeed to many, he himself had all 
the air of being in love. This image was 
flashed back to him from the irreverent 
lips of a lady who knew and admired Mrs. 
Tregent and who professed amusement at 
his surprise, at his artless declaration 
that he had no idea he had made himself 
conspicuous. She assured him _ that 
everyone was talking about him—though 
people after all had a tenderness for 
elderly romance ; and she left him divid- 
ed between the acute sense that he was 
comical (he had a horror of that) and the 
pale perception of something that he could 
‘help’’ still less. At the end of a few 
hours of reflection he had sacrificed the 
penalty to the privilege ; he was about to 
be fifty, and he knew Fanny Knocker’s 


age—no one better ; but he cared no straw 
for vulgar judgments and, moreover, 


could think of plenty of examples of 
unions admired even after longer delays. 
For three days he enjoyed the luxury of 
admitting to himself without reserve how 
agreeable she had become to him ; as the 
third drew to a close he was more nervous 





than, really, he had ever been in his life, 
for this was the evening on which, after 
many hindrances, Mrs. Tregent had 
agreed to dine with him. He had planned 
the occasion for a month—he wanted to 
show her how well he had learned from 
her how to live on his income. Her occu- 
pations had always interposed—she was 
teaching him new lessons ; but at last she 
gave him the joy of sitting at his table. 
At the evening’s end he begged her to re- 
main after the others, and he asked one of 
the ladies who had been present, and who 
was going to a pair of parties, to be so 
good as to take Veraaway. This indeed 
had been arranged in advance, and when, 
in the discomposed drawing room, of 
which the windows stogd open to the 
summer night, he was alone with his old 
friend, he saw in her face that she knew 
it had been arranged. He saw more than 
this—that she knew what he was waiting 
to say, and that if she had consented, 
after a visible reluctance, to come, it was 
in order to meet him, with whatever effort, 
on the ground he had chosen—meet him 
once and then leave it forever. This was 
why, without interrupting him, but put- 
ting out her hand to his own, before he 
had finished, with a strange clasp of re- 
fusal, she was ready to show him, in a 
woful but beautiful headshake, to which 
nothing could add, that it was impossible 
at this time of day for them to marry. 
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She staid only a moment, but in that 
moment he had to accept the knowledge 
that by as much as it might have been of 
old, by so much it might never be again. 
After she had gone he walked up and 
down the drawing room half the night. 
He sent the servants to bed, he blew out 
the candles; the forsaken place was 
lighted only by the lamps in the street. 
He gave himself the motive of waiting for 
Vera to come back, but in reality he 
threshed about in the darkness because 
his cheeks had begun to burn. There 
was a sting for him in Mrs. Tregent’s re- 
fusal, and this sting was sharper even 
than the disappointment of his desire. It 
was a reproach to his delicacy ; it made 
him feel as if he had been an ass for the 
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second time. When she was young and 
free his faith had been too poor and his 
perceptions too dense; he had waited to 
show her that he only bargained for cer- 
tainties and only recognized success. He 
dropped into a chair at last and sat there 
a long time, his elbows on his knees, his 
face in his hands, trying to cover up his 
humiliation, waiting for it to ebb. As the 
sounds of the night died away it began to 
come back to him that she had after all 
given him a partial, a sort of minor, 
promise. What was it that, before going 
away, she had said about Vera, in words 
that he had been at the moment too dis- 
concerted to take in? Little by little he 
reconstructed these words with comfort ; 
finally, when, after hearing a carriage 
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stop at the door, he hastily pulled himself 
together and went down to admit his 
daughter, the sight of the child on his 
threshold, as the brougham that had re- 
stored her drove away, brought them all 
back in their generosity. 

‘‘ Have you danced ?’’ he asked. 

She hesitated. «A little, papa.’’ 
He knew what that meant—she had 
danced once. He followed her upstairs 
in silence; she had not wasted her time 
—she had had her humiliation. Ah, clear- 
y, she was too short! Yet on the land- 
ing above, where her bedroom candle 
stood, she tried to be gay with him, ask- 
ing him about his own 1 party and whether 
the people had staid late. 
‘‘Mrs. Tregent staid after the others. 
She spoke verykindly of you.”’ 

The girl looked at her father 
with ananxiety that showed 
through her smile. +‘ What 
did she say-?”’ 

He hesitated, as Vera had 
done a moment before. ‘That 
you must be our compensa- 
tion.”’ 

His daughter’s eyes still 

| wondering, turned away. 
| ‘* What did she mean ?”’ 

‘That it’s all right, dar- 
ling!’’ And he supplied the 
deficiencies of this explana- 
tion with a long kiss for good- 
night. 

The next day he went to see 
Mrs. Tregent, who wore the air 
of being glad to to have some- 
thing at once positive and 

pleasant to say. She announced im- 
mediately that Arthur was coming back. 

‘IT congratulate you.’ Then, as they 
exchanged one of their looks of unre- 
served recognition, Maurice added : «« Now 
it’s for Vera and me to go.”’ 

‘To go?’ 

‘‘ Without more delay. It’s high time 
we should take ourselves off.’’ 

Mrs. Tregent was silent a 
«« Where shall you go ?”’ 

‘To our old haunts, abroad. 
see some of our old friends. 
spend six months away.”’ 

‘Then what becomes of my months ?”’ 

‘ Your months ?”’ 

‘«« Those it’s all arranged she’s to spend 
at Ripple.” Ripple was Mrs. Tregent’s 


moment. 


We must 
We shall 
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house in Derbyshire, and she laughed as 
she went on: «‘ Those that I spoke of last 
evening. Don’t look as if we had never 
discussed it and settled it !”’ 

‘«« What shall I do without her ?’’ Mau- 
rice Glanvil presently demanded. 

‘What will you do with her?’’ his 
hostess replied, with a world of triumph- 
ant meaning. He was not prepared to 
say, in the sense of her question, and he 
took refuge in remarking that he noted 
her avoidance of any suggestion that he, 
too, would be welcome in Derbyshire ; 
which led her to continue, with unshrink- 
ing frankness: ‘ Certainly, I don’t want 
you a bit. Leave us alone.”’ 

“Ts it safe?” 

‘Of course, I can’t absolutely answer 
for anything, but at least it will be safer 
than with you,”’ said Mrs. Tregent. 

Maurice Glanvil turned this over. 
‘‘Does he dislike me?”’ 

‘« What an idea!”’ 

But the question had brought the color 
to her face, and the sight of this, with 
her evasive answer, kindled in Maurice’s 
heart a sudden relief, a delight almost, 
that was strange enough. Arthur did 


dislike him, plainly, and that is why he 
had so promptly quitted London ; that 
was why Mrs. Tregent had refused him. 


The idea was an immediate balm. «He'd 
be quite right, poor fellow !’’ he declared. 
‘«T’ll go abroad alone.’’ 

«‘Tet me keep her six months,’ said 
Mrs. Tregent. «I'll try it—I’ll try it !”’ 
‘‘T wouldn’t interfere for the world.” 

‘It’s an immense responsibilty ; but I 
should like so to succeed.’’ 

‘«« She’s an angel !’’ said Maurice Glan- 
vil. 

‘« That’s what gives me courage.’ 

‘«« But she mustn’t dream of any plot,’’ 
he added. 

‘«« For what do you take me ?’’ Mrs. Tre- 
gent, exclaimed with a smile which light- 
ed up for him intensely that far-away 
troubled past as to which she had origin- 
ally evaded his inquiry. 

The joy of perceiving in an aversion to 
himself a possible motive for Arthur's 
absence was so great in him that before 
he took leave of her he ventured to say 
to his old friend: «« Does he like her at 
eu?T'? 

‘« He likes her very much.”’ 

Maurice remembered that he had liked 
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Fanny Knocker and had been perfectly 
willing to admit it to his mother ; but he 
presently observed : «‘Of course he can't 
think her in the least pretty.”’ 

‘«‘As you say, she’s an angel,’’ Mrs. 
Tregent rejoined. 

‘«She would pass for one better if she 
were a few inches taller."’ 

‘¢Tt doesn’t matter,’’ said Mrs. Tregent. 

«One must remember that in that res- 
pect, at her age, she won’t change,"’ 
Maurice pursued, wondering after he had 
spoken whether he had pressed upon the 
pronoun. : 

‘«No, she won’t change.- But she’s an 
angel!’’ Mrs. Tregent repeated ; and so 
it was, in limited words, which were only 
half, however, of what passed between 
them, that an extraordinary offer was 
made and accepted. They were so ready 
to understand each other that no insist- 
ence and no professions now were neces- 
sary, and that Maurice Glanvil had not 
even broken into a murmur of gratitude 
at this quick revelation of his old friend's 
beautiful conception of a nobler remedy— 
the endeavor to place their union outside 
themselves, to make their children know 
the happiness they had missed. They 
had not needed to teach each other what 
they saw, what they guessed, what moved 
them with pity and hope, and there were 
transitions enough safely skipped in the 
simple conversation I have preserved. 
But what Mrs. Tregent was ready to do 
for him filled Maurice Glanvil, for days 
after this, with an even greater wonder, 
and it seemed to him that not till then 
had she fully shown him that she had for- 
given him. 

Six months, however, proved much more 
than sufficient for her attempt to test the 
plasticity of her son. Maurice Glanvil 
went abroad, but was nervous and restless, 
wandering from place to place, revisiting 
old scenes and old friends, reverting, with 
aconscious, an even amused, incongruity, 
and yet withan effect that was momentari- 
ly soothing, to places at which he had 
stayed with his wife, but feeling all the 
while that he was really staking his 
child’s happiness. It only half reassured 
him to feel that Vera would never know 
what poor Fanny Knocker had been con- 
demned to know, for the daily contact was 
cruel from the moment the issue was un- 
certain ; and it only half helped him to 
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‘‘HE HAD TO STOP SHORT TO PERMIT THE PASSAGE OF A CARRIAGE.” 


reflect that she was not so plain as Fanny, 
for had not Arthur Tregent given him the 
impression that the young man of the 
present was intrinsically even more diffi- 
cult to please than the young man of the 


past? The letters he received from Rip- 
ple conveyed no information about Arthur 
beyond the fact that he was at home ; only 
once Vera mentioned that he was ‘ very 
kind’’ to her. Toward the end of No- 
vember he found himself in Paris, sub- 
mitting reluctantly to social accidents, 
which put off from day to day his return 
to London, when, one morning in the Rue 
de Rivoli, he had to stop short to permit 
the passage of a carriage which had 
emerged from the court of a hotel. It 


was an open cab—the day was mild and 
bright—with a small quantity of neat, 
leathery luggage, which Maurice vaguely 
recognized as English, stowed in the place 
beside the driver—luggage from which his 
eyes shifted straight to the occupant of 
the vehicle, a young man with his face 
turned to the amusements of travel and 
the urbanity of farewell to bowing waiters 
still visible in it. The young man was so 
bright and so on his way, as it were, that 
Maurice, standing there to make room for 
him, felt for the instant that he, too, had 
taken atip. The feeling became acute as 
he recognized that this humiliating obli- 
gation was to no less a person than Ar- 
thur Tregent. It was Arthur who was so 
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much on his way—it was Arthur who 
was catching a train. He noticed his 
mother’s friend as the cab passed into the 
street, and, with a quick demonstration, 
caused the driver to pull up. He jumped 
out, and under the arcade the two men 
met with every appearance of cordiality, 
but with conscious confusion. Each of 
them colored perceptibly, and Maurice 
was angry with himself for blushing be- 
fore a boy. Long afterwards he remem- 
bered how cold, and even how hard, was 
the handsome clearness of the young 
eyes that met his own in an artificial 
smile. 

‘‘You here? 
Ripple.”’ 

‘‘T left Ripple yesterday ; I’m on my 
way to Spain.”’ 

‘‘To Spain? How charming !’’ 

‘To join a friend there—just for a month 
or two.”’ 

‘Interesting country—well worth see- 
ing. Your mother’s all right ?"’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, all right. And Miss Glan- 


I thought you were at 


vil’’—— Arthur Tregent went on, cheer- 
fully. 
‘‘Vera’s all right?’’ interrupted Mau- 


rice, with a still gayer tone. 

‘‘Everyone, everything’s all right!’’ 
Arthur laughed. 

‘‘Well, I mustn’t keep you. Bon voy- 
age!’’ 

Maurice Glanvil, after the young man 
had driven on, flattered himself that in 
this brief interview he had suppressed 
every indication of surprise; but that 
evening be crossed the Channel, and on 
the morrow he went down to Ripple. ‘To 
Spain—to Spain !’’ the words kept repeat- 
ing themselves in his ears. He, when he 
had taken flight in a similar conjunction, 
had only got, for the time, as far as Bou- 
logne ; and he was reminded afresh of the 
progress of the species. When he was in- 
troduced into the drawing room at Ripple 
—a chintzy, flowery, friendly expanse— 
Mrs. Tregent rose before him alone and 
offered him a face that she hhad never 
shown before. She was white and she 
looked scared ; she came to meet him ina 
wavering way. 

‘‘I met Arthur in Paris, so I thought I 
might come.”’ 

Oh, yes ; there was pain her face, and a 
kind of fear of him that frightened him, 
but their hands found each other’s hands 
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while she replied : «« He went off—-I didn’t 
know it.’’ 

‘‘But you had a letter the next morn- 
ing,’’ Maurice said. 

She stared. ‘How 
that?”’ 

‘Who should know better than I? He 
wrote from London, explaining.”’ 

‘IT did what I could—I believed in it 
said Mrs. Tregent. «* He was charming, 
for a while.’’ 

‘«But he broke down. 
eh?’’ Maurice asked. 

‘¢Don’t laugh ; she’s ill.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with her?”’ 

Mrs. Tregent gave the visitor a look in 
which there was almost a reproach for the 
question. ‘She has had a chill ; she’s in 
bed. You must see her.’’ 

She took him upstairs and he saw his 
child. He remembered what his mother 
told him of the grievous illness of Fanny 
Knocker. Poor little Vera lay there all 
fiushed with a feverish cold, which had 
come on the evening before. She grew 
worse from the effect of a complication, 
and for three days he was anxious about 
her ; but even more than with his alarm he 
held his breath before the distress, the dis- 
appointment, the humilityof his old friend. 
Up to this hour he had not fully measured 
the strength of her desire to do something 
for him, or the intensity of passion with 
which she had wished to do it in the partic- 
ular way that had now broken down. She 
had counted on her influence with her son, 
on his affection and on the maternal art, 
and there was anguish in her compunction 
for her failure, for her false estimate of 
the possible. Maurice Glanvil remind- 
ed her in vain of the consoling fact that 
Vera had known nothing of any plan, 
and he guessed indeed the reason why 
this theory had no comfort. Noone could 
be better aware than Fanny Tregent of 
how much girls knew who knew nothing. 
It was doubtless this same sad wisdom 
that kept her sombre when he expressed 
aconfidence that his child would promptly 
recover. She herself had had a terrible 
fight—and yet with the physical victory, 
had she recovered? Her apprehension 
for Vera was justified, for the poor girl 
was destined finally to forfeit even the 
physical victory. She got better, she got 
up, she quitted Ripple, she quitted Eng- 
land with her father, but her health had 
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failed and a year later it gave way. Over- succumbed; unlike Fanny Knocker, she 
taken, in Rome, by a second illness, she was never to have her revenge. 









TO THOSE COMING. 





By EpiITtH M. THOMAS. 






WHuo are ye far coming, unseen and unheard, yet all potent your sway, 
Less than a shadow, yet throwing your shadow far back on our way? 
For whose eyes are the life-tinted canvas, the bronze, and the marble bust, 
When alike the portrayed and portrayer are gone to be dust of the dust? 

For whom is the toil of the sage, sweeping heaven and earth in his glance, 

For whom is the verse of the bard, be it love, be it war, that he chants ; 

For whom is all art save the song that fleets on the wave of the air, 

And the speech of the player, that feigneth all things between hope and despair? 
To whom (wherever ye turn) shall our suppliant hands be upcast, 

With proffer supine of the trophies and triumphs all time has amassed? 

Who are ye that never have known us, and yet shall our story record, 

That have heard not accused nor accuser, and yet shall bestow the award? 

Who are ye whose breath we entreat, when our own shall be forfeit and fled, 

To speak as we speak of the exiles who dwell in the realms of the dead? 
Declare! Are ye gods, or the favored of gods, that we wait your decree? 

Are ye nearer the wondrous beginning, more skilled in its secret than we, 

Or approach ye the end of the race, through the infinite tract of the years? 

Are ye other than we, whose meat and whose drink are seasoned with tears? 






































No! Not for you will I live. but my own, who dwell in Today. 

Their joy shall be mine, and their grief—I will hang on the word they shall say ! 

Dearer their accents germane than the alien echoes ye wake; 

Least service for them shall be sweeter than kingdoms subdued for your sake. 

I am even as one of a crew on an isle of the sea cast away, 

Whose springs and wild fruits unnumbered their thirst and their hunger allay ; 

Where the wave from the east bears the rose of the morn to the sands at their 
feet, 

And at noon in the sylvan crown of the isle they are sheltered from heat ; 

Thence down through the meadows unsown, where are none to reap or to bind, 

They pass in the afternoon, plucking the flowers of the sun and the wind, 

And come where the wave from the west breaks the evening star on the sands. 

So they live, nor repine that they may not set sail and behold other lands: 

And as one of their number might trace, as a pastime or summer day task, 

A legend—a song—of that isle, and, sealing the scroll in a flask, 

Might send it adrift on the waves and reck not what fate was in store, 

If it come where men read, or sink in the sands of a barbarous shore— 

So a record I trace of Today, and cast it abroad on the tide; 

If it never shall reach you, content with my own in Today I abide; 

If it come by the wandering flood to your hands, and ye read it aright, 

Ye shall pity not us, who are gone, but shall envy our lost delight, 

And chide the great deep that has covered and hidden forever from view 

The beautiful isle that received and sheltered our castaway crew. 

















OOPERATIVE industry is one of 

» the possibilities which everybody 
speaks well of. So did their fathers to 
the false prophets. And it would be bet- 
ter if the easy-going ‘everybody, ’’ who 
over his cigar and his glass of wine says: 
‘‘Oh, yes, that is undoubtedly the solu- 
tion,’’ would give a little more attention 
to the details of the solution. For it 
is just in the detail that what is called 
cooperative industry has not yet won the 
visible success which is so cheerily ac- 
corded to it in theory. 

And this is the more queer, because 
there have been, and are, certain lines of 
work in which it has succeeded, I may al- 
most say perfectly and easily. It is 117 
years since Edmund Burke passed his 
eulogy on the New England fishery in 
which he speaks of their pursuing «their 
gigantic game’’ in both oceans. By this 
he means the North and South Atlantic. 
‘‘ Neither the perseverance of Holland,”’ 
he said, ‘‘nor the activity of France nor 
the dexterous and firm sagacity of English 
enterprise ever carried this most perilous 
mode of hard industry to the extent to 
which it has been pushed by this recent 
people—a people who are still, as it were, 
but in the gristle, and not yet hardened 
into the bone of manhood.” 

The whale fishery of America is not 
what it was. There are not so many 
whales as there were, and there is a larger 
supply of petroleum, of colza and of lard 
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oils, to take the place which whale oil 
used to take. Still, in the last five years 
more than 1,500,000 gallons of oils were 
brought in «‘from all the oceans ’’—oceans 
outside Mr. Burke’s two. Nowevery tea- 
spoonful of this oil for 200 years has been 
brought in by coéperative industry. 

New England is what she is because of 
the cod, haddock and mackerel fisheries. 
She has other industries now, and they are 
more important in the comparison. The 
fisheries are such a trifle in comparison to 
the rest of her wealth, that Mr. Cleveland 
and Mr. Bayard really supposed that she 
would not mind their extinction—would 
not, indeed, notice it in the superfluity of 
her resources. In which they were both 
mistaken. New England, in the year 
1891, drew from the sea fisheries fish which 
she sold for more than enough to pay 
for 4,000,000 barrels of flour which she 
brought from the West. All this difficult 
and dangerous business was conducted by 
coéperative industry, and always has 
been so conducted. 

In the whale fishery each man and each 
boy has an interest in the voyage. The 
common sailor's varies from y+y to 74s. In 
a specially large vessel he may have only 
riz. The owners make advances to all 
who need, to be repaid when the voyage 
is ended. Boat steerers receive more than 
common sailors, and the captain and the 
mate more yet. The voyage for «right 
whales’’ has usually been one or two sea- 
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sons or years. A sperm voyage may be 
three or four. But this simple system 
answers for the longest voyage. 

If, when the New Englander was poor, 
he had attempted, on any considerable 
scale, the manufacture of iron, of cotton 
or of wool, he would probably have de- 
vised some such principle of profit-sharing 
for all the men and women who cooper- 
ated in the undertaking. Unfortunately, 
the large manufactures of New England 
were copied from those of England, which 
had grown up under the English system, 
in which someone who has the means 
contracts with other people at a fixed rate 
of wages. The American system, as shown 
in the fisheries, which are of purely Amer- 
ican origin, while it relied on someone 
to make advances where advances were 
necessary, expected that all who worked 
should share the risks, and that all should 
share in the profits as well. 

The question for our own time is whether 
the American system can be introduced 
in other industries than the fisheries. 

To acertain extent it is introduced under 
the admirable system—Connecticut born, 
but now universal—of limited corpora- 
tions. ‘Corporation is codperation,’’ as 
a good epigram puts it. But, in propor- 
tion as a given industry in a given place 
succeeds, is there less probability that the 
capital stock will be accessible in the 
market. There is, of course, the oppor- 
tunity to invest in rival enterprises. And 
here comes the danger, which exists for 
any successful industry, that it will cut 
its own throat by its own success. It will 
tempt so many rivals that they will ali 
fail together. 

The reader who gives any more thought 
to this matter than does the average gen- 
tleman who has been spoken of, who talks 
of it with his cigar in one hand and his 
wineglass in the other, will observe that 
the whaler’s plan and the plan of the 
fisheries do not propose an equal divis- 
ion of the profits of the voyage. On the 
other hand, the «lay’’ of different sea- 
men is proportioned according to their 
skill, and the «‘ lay’’ of the captain is the 
largest of all. Most important in all this 
is the fact that there is a captain. New 


England, with all her democracy, has al- 
ways understood that somebody must 
take the command, somebody must lead ; 
and no men are more obedient to disci- 
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pline than those who know that, in their 
own time, when they know enough, they 
will be the leaders. There is, therefore, 
always a captain in a whaling voyage, 
and the «‘lay”’ of the captain is higher 
than that of anybody beside. The great 
mistake, so far as I haye observed, in all 
the paper plans for codperative industry, 
is, that they do not provide for this cap- 
tain. They seem to suppose that a mill 
is to be run by a caucus, that it is to sell 
its goods as a caucus may decide, and 
that the success and the failure of the 
general venture are to depend on the 
moods and what are called the decisions 
of universal suffrage. Now, this is sim- 
ply absurd. In Mr. Weeden’s Social Law 
of Labor he gives a very perfect illustra- 
tion of the way in which «light, covered 
buggies ’’ are builtin America. The an- 
nual business, at the time he wrote, 
amounted to $1,700,000; the profit was 
about six per cent. For this business, 
where one man, in the year 1879, made 
20,000 carriages, which he sold in perhaps 
twenty states, 500 men were employed— 
‘‘a very nice social combination,’’ as Mr. 
Weeden says. As he says also, «‘One 
hundred thousand dollars was not a large 
price to pay to him who could master this 
splendid work of civilization.’’ He says 
again, ‘‘Mr. Holyoake would say that 
these laborers should hire the capital and 
divide this profit of $100,000 among them- 
selves. Impossible! You might as well 
claim that a-directory chosen from the 
privates of the Austrian armies could 
have beaten the great Napoleon.”’ 

The epigram in the last sentence of this 
passage ought to be written in letters 
of gold, as the Sultan Shahriar would 
say. And it is the failure to recognize 
the force of this- statement which has 
practically brought the contempt of in- 
telligent men of affairs on this system 
of industrial codperation, which, as I 
said, enlists so readily the admiration of 
theorists. 

Mr. Weeden is himself the first person 
known to me who has in print thrown out 
the suggestions that in all these enter- 
prises the existence of this captain or 
skipper is to be allowed for. Mr. Weeden 
calls him the ‘capitalizer.’’ I am used 
to call him the «enterpriser,’’ because 
the word ‘‘ middleman,’’ which represents 
what he is, is so unpopular. 























The problem is this : 

You have ready for use any amount of 
capital, inert, practically lazy and practi- 
cally ignorant. By this I mean, that you 
have people who are willing to place their 
capital at very low rates, if they may cer- 
tainly secure the income which they wish 
to spend, and may not be bothered about 
it. A distinguished friend of mine, who 
would not like to have me name him in 
public, says that government stocks are 
provided for the benefit of idiots. By this 
he means, Here is absolute security for 
your investment, and you may go to the 
top of Mont Blanc or to the bottom of the 
Atlantic ocean, if you choose, without at- 
tending a directors’ meeting or being in 
the least responsible. Now the govern- 
ment stocks of the United States at this 
moment bring about three per cent. annu- 
ally. Ranging from three per cent. up- 
ward, you may choose such investment 
as you like; but in proportion as you 
have higher interest you have to take 
more risk, or you have to attend to your 
own business. If, on the other hand, you 
can secure absolutely even three per cent. 
to the Mont Blanc man or the man who 
wants to go to the bottom of the sea—that 
is to say, to the rich man who does not 
want to have the oversight of affairs, per- 
haps cannot—he will let you have all the 
capital you want. 

The average socialistic writer, then, 
says: “Let the people who want to work 
and can work and know how to work, let 
them codperate ; let them use this capi- 
tal, and let them pay the Mont Blanc man 
his three per cent.”’ 

They try to do this, and they fail. 

This is because they do not know how 
to adjust themselves to the conditions of 
the market. They do not know how to 
borrow money or to spend it. They do 
not know how to place their goods on the 
market. Mr. Weeden has said in the car- 
riage story that this requires a Napoleon. 
This Napoleon is the man who stands 
between the «‘ capitalist,’’ as he is called 
today, and the ‘‘workman,’’ as -he is 
called today. He is able to persuade the 
capitalist that he can use his money to 
advantage. He is able to take in hand 
the result of the workmen and place it 
where the margin of profit shall be the 
largest. Far from trying to push this man 
out of sight, Mr. Weeden shows that in 
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all civilization he has been absolutely 
necessary. It is, indeed, more than a 
matter of philology that the word « capi- 
talist’’ and the word «‘captain’’ seem to 
have been originally the same word. It 
is only as kings become do-nothings, with 
certain cabinet officers to run the ma- 
chine, that capitalists have gradually tak- 
en the same position. 

I am calling attention to this matter 
again, as I did in the March number of 
the Cosmopolitan, because it does not seem 
to me that it is generally approached from 
therightend. I said in that number that 
I myself, who am the last man in the world 
who should have been selected, was ap- 
proached by three sets of capitalists, who 
wanted me to organize a body of work- 
men who should be willing to take their 
payment on a codperative plan, in which 
capital should have only a low rate of 
interest. The persons who approached 
me themselves owned woollen mills, 
which they would have gladly put into 
my hands on this ground. But I did not 
know how to manufacture cloth or to sell 
it, or how to buy wool or dyestuffs, or 
how to organize a manufacturing force. 

It seems to me that the beginning, 
which will certainly be made, will be 
made, as it was made in Nantucket for the 
whale fishery, or all along the coast of 
New England for the fishery of cod and 
haddock. That is, a body of workmen 
will themselves combine; they will not 
attempt the folly of managing their own 
affairs by a caucus, but will select some 
one, of their own number, probably, in 
whom they have confidence. They will 
say to him, «‘ We will secure to you so 
much annual salary, end you shall have 
such a share, or ‘lay,’ as the Nantucket 
men call it, of the profit of our undertak- 
ing.’’ I believe that those men will enter 
into their work as loyally and cordially 
as they would if this captain of industry 
was appointed by the man who built the 
factory or bought the machinery. 

Is it difficult to suppose that twenty 
working men and twenty working women, 
who know, for instance, the details of the 
manufacture of flannels, should associate 
themselves in a corporation to make flan- 
nels? They should draw out of the sav- 
ings banks what would be on an average 
$200 apiece; here is $8000 for working 
capital. They choose from their number 











someone whom they know to be honest, 
and who has the divine instinct for trade, 
which is as much an instinct as is the in- 
stinct for music or for manufacture. They 
say to him: «We trust you, and for two 
years, or for three years, you shall manage 
this affair.’’ He goes to the owner of a flan- 
nel mill—probably the mill in which all of 
them have been at work for years. He 
says to the owner: ‘‘ Rent to us this mill 
at five per cent. on what it has cost, we to 
pay the taxes and the ordinary repairs ; 
we will talk to you about new machinery 
by and by. Here is the state of our ac- 
counts ; we have $8000 in the bank, and 
as soon as we fail to pay you your 
five per cent. you may turn us all out. 
You shall be sure, as far as we can 
make you sure.’’ If he agrees to this 
proposal—and, as I say, I myself have 
known three men who owned mills who 
were willing to agree to this propogal; 
who, in fact, made this proposal to me— 
there is the beginning of one of Mr. Weed- 
en’s codperative industrial companies. 
It is not a company on the socialists’ prin- 
ciple, because it recognizes the captain. 
It gives fit and due importance to the 
captain ; it gives him permission to share 
in the profits, as it gives the. workman 









































same time it gives the energy, quickness, 
hopefulness and enthusiasm to each in- 
dividual among the working men, which 
add so much to success. 

It has been well said that even the lot- 
tery element in the whole thing makes 
it interesting ; that 
the man and woman 
are rather glad, 
while they 
know they 
are sure of 


a living, to ; 
have a ; 
certain , ‘h 


permission to share in the profits. At the 
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element of chance come into the calcula- 
tions of their future. I do not myself 
think that this is because it is chance; I 
think it is because people really like to 
feel that they are pulling in the same boat 
with everybody else. I think there is 
enough comradeship in us all for each of 
us to be glad that he is sharing in the 
enterprise. This is, if you please, imagi- 
nation, but it is imagination of a certain 
commonplace kind, such as I believe may 
be made real in practice. 

Coéperation in the buying and selling 
of goods has succeeded. Codperation in 
building houses has succeeded. When 
cooperation succeeds in manufacture, its 
success will come exactly as the Rochdale 
success came—that is, some few spirited 
men and women will agree to begin. They 
will begin. They will succeed. They 
will enlarge their operations, and then 
there will be larger success. I have no 
expectation that such success will come 
without fit recognition of the value of the 
captain. It is a matter really of no im- 
portance how the captain is selected, but 
it is a matter of great importance that 
there shall be a captain, and that he shall 
be fairly recompensed for his share in the 
enterprise. 

Is it not interesting, indeed, that this 
word ‘ enterprise,’’ which is at the bottom 
of all success in modern life, is the work 
of somebody who stands «inter’’ or be- 
tween, in taking up that which cannot be 
done by workmen alone or by the sleepy 
capitalist alone? The entrepreneur was 
and is the person 
who stands between 
and works the great 
miracle 
which is 
impossible 
unless three 
be united 
in one. 






























HAD been liv- 
ing for ten 
years in New 
York city in 
bachelor 
quarters, 

with my friend John Turner. 

He was a rather eccentric man, and 
withal a great traveller. He would at in- 
tervals disappear for weeks at a time, and 
some evening on coming home I wouid 
find him in his favorite chair, with cigar 
and book, taking his ease. A stronger 
grasp of the hand, or a merrier twinkle 
of his eye, would probably be the only 
departure from his usual greeting. 

I had indulged in no let-up from busi- 
ness cares for several years, no outing for 

















more than a day at a time, until I became. 


aware that I was slowly reaching the limit 
of my strength. One evening on return- 
ing to my apartments I felt particularly 
weary and jaded. Turner gave me a 
sharp look, and said : «« If you want to live 
out half your days, you must drop all 
business at once.”’ 

‘‘ What would you propose that I should 
do?’’ I asked. He sat reflecting for a 
moment before replying. 

‘‘Why can’t you take a six months’ 
vacation ?”’ 

‘« Impossible 

‘* Not at all. 


? 


You only think so, and 


six months is none too long for a man in 
your condition. 


I have some Australian 
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interests which need my attention. If I 
could induce you to go out with me, I 
would take the trip, if for nothing more 
than the voyage. What do you say to 
going with me?”’ 

The idea of cutting loose from my pres- 
ent surroundings for so long a period of 
time was rather startling, but I had de- 
cided before he had finished speaking. 

“T'll go with you.”’ 

‘«Good !’’ exclaimed Turner enthusi- 
astically, and immediately began making 
arrangements for a speedy departure, 
little thinking that before the trip which 
he suggested should be completed the 
following events would be seen and chron- 
icled by his friend, the middle-aged, un- 
romantic business man. 


CHAPTER I. 


We sailed from New York city in the 
ship Sea Gull, Captain Young command- 
ing. 

Light winds carried us along until we 
were south of the line. Three days after 
rounding Cape Horn the barometer began 
to fall steadily and we encountered a gale 
from the southeast. So persistently did 
it blow that the captain altered his course, 
preferring to run rather than fight, even 
at the expense of losing time by being 
driven out of his direct course. 

He knew that by steering northeast he 
would have plenty of searoom, and hoped 
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soon to run out of the track of the storm. 
But it was of greater extent than he had 
calculated, for we were exposed to its 
fury for nearly three days and were driven 
still farther out of our course. The rain 
fell in sheets, and tremendous seas broke 
over the decks. When the gale was at its 
height a furious sea struck us amidships 
and threw the vessel nearly on her beam 
ends, sweeping the decks from stem to 
stern. 

During one of those pitchings of the 
vessel Captain Young was thrown down 
and received internal injuries, together 
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with several cuts on the head. He was 
carried below in a dazed and bleeding 
condition, and his injuries proved to be 
fatal, for he soon became unconscious and 
died the same night. 

In the early morning, with the sea 
lashing itself into a fury, we buried him. 
The impressive ceremony lost none of its 
solemnity as old ocean gathered the body 
in its arms, and then rose in greater maj- 
esty, as if to sing a mighty requiem over 
the dead captain. 

The first mate assumed command. For 
four days the storm was upon us. He 
kept the ship running before the wind, or 
literally away from it, while the storm 
lasted. The fore topgallant mast had 
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been carried away by the fury of the tem- 
pest, and, what with the flapping of cord- 
age and litter of ropes in the lee shrouds, 
the ship, to a landsman's eye, had the 
appearance of being in a well-nigh hope- 
less condition. 

On the morning of the fifth day the 
storm had expended its fury. The wind 
gradually died away, and by evening the 
sea, while running high, had lost its terri- 
ble aspect. Our new skipper announced 
that it would probably take six or seven 
days to get back to our course. About 
ten o'clock that night I went on deck. A 
dense fog had settled 
over everything, 
adding tothe gloom 
of the night. 

As I groped my 
way to the side of 
the first mate, I 
thought I heard a 
long, low boom! 
boom! Thinking 
it might be fancy, 
I did not mention it. 

“ Well, officer,’’ 
I said, ‘‘ are we in 
any danger ?”’ 

‘«Guess not,’’ he 
replied. «If it 
were not for this 
blamed fog, think I 
could take a star.”’ 

Again I heard the 
boom! boom! Turn- 
ing, asked: ««‘What 
is that booming on 
the waters ?”’ 

He stood motion- 
less for some time before answering: ‘I 
have been listening to it for some time.”’ 

“Is it a signal gun of a ship in dis- 
tress ?’’ I asked anxiously. 

‘‘No,’’ he answered coolly, «I think 
we are nearland. It sounds like breakers 
on the beach. But I don’t know of any 
land hereabouts.”’ 

I listened once more, and again came 
that low, dull, booming sound. 

«Don’t you think by the sound of 
those breakers that we are a long distance 
from shore ?”’ 

«Yes, two miles at least. We are in 
deep water, for I have just cast the lead. 
But don’t say anything about it below."’ 

The uncertainty of our position made 

















me restless. There was danger in re- 
maining on deck, there was danger in 
going below; but I returned to the cabin, 
and lay down in my bunk, wishing de- 
voutly that we were in snug quarters. 

I had lain thus for some time, feeling 
the ship sink down, down, down, it seemed 
fathoms deep, and then givea little shiver 
before slowly rising, higher and higher, 
out of the trough of the sea. Suddenly 
there came a violent concussion ; I heard 
a great shouting and tramping, and the 
rushing of water on deck, and through it 
alla horrid grating sound along the ship’s 
keel. 


CHAPTER II. 


I have no recollection of anything fur- 
ther until I found myself on deck, where 
all was excitement. The heavy fog was 
still upon us, and we could not see the 
ship’s length ahead. The mate was shout- 
ing orders to the men, who rushed about 
confusedly in the darkness, while the 
watch below came pouring out in the 
forecastle. The ship was bumping terri- 


bly, and all around were the ceaseless 
Just as 


swish and roar of the breakers. 
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I reached the mainmast, the vessel gave 
one lurch to port, and settled down. 

A great sea came tearing over the side, 
to deluge everything fore and aft, and 
sweep the second mate and two of the 
sailors overboard. I expected every mo- 
ment to see the bark go to pieces, but the 
ship was staunch, and, although she shook 
and shivered at every blow, stood firm. 

In this perilous position we lay for 
hours. At last the day broke. The storm 
had abated and the fog began slowly to 
lift. Then the full extent of our disaster 
was revealed. We were stranded on a 
long, low bar, which extended east and 
west. 

Off in the northwest we saw what seem- 
ed to be a point of reef, but which, as the 
light increased, proved to be an island. 
The booming sound which we had heard 
in the night was, as the first mate had 
said, the breakers on the beach of this 
distant island. And this treacherous bar 
had worked our ruin; a disaster no one 
could have averted. With much difficulty 
the boats were lowered. The sailors were 
soon at work getting provisions out of 
the ship, and into them. We, however, 
did not give so much thought to the mat- 
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THE THIRD OFFICER. 


ter of provisions or other neccessities as 
might be supposed, for our sole, over- 
powering desire was to get away from the 
ship as quickly as possible. The dingy 
was in good condition, and was also well 
provisioned. There were twenty-six of 
us all told—four passengers, Turner, Tra- 
vers, Moore and I, and the crew. 

After embarking in the small boats, we 
made for the shore, and as the waves 
rolled us inward to the land we turned 
and looked at the old ship. It was evi- 
dent that she might hold together for 
days, but the first heavy sea would dis- 
lodge her, and she would immediately 
break up. As we approached the island 
we saw that it was covered with vege- 
tation, while long lines of treacherous- 
looking reefs edged the shore. 
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It appeared to be about a mile long, but 
proved, upon further survey, to be over 
three and a half miles from east to west, 
and one and a quarter miles wide. The 
first mate directed the boats to make a 
circuit towards the east. As we turned 
the point of the island we entered a quiet 
bay with a white, shelving beach. 

As our boat grated on the sand a shout 
went up, and one after another of the 
party leaped ashore. The mere feeling of 
land —solid, hard land—under our feet 
was a delight, after the weary weeks of 
the shifting deck of the Sea Gull. The 
boats had been dragged up on the beach, 
out of reach of any possible encroaching 
sea. Weset immediately about getting 
the supplies we had brought out of them. 

From the forest which fringed the 
beach a little creek of beautifully clear, 
limpid water ran down into the sea. 
almost at our feet. Less than a hun- 
dred yards from the shore the water 
was fresh, and the knowledge that we 
had an abundance of this requisite was 
cheering. After a hasty meal we 
separated into groups of three or 
four and started off in different di- 
rections to explore the island. At 
the end of three hours all had re- 
turned. No one had discovered 
signs of wild animals or natives, 
and, from all the indications, we 
assumed that we were the first 
people that had ever set foot on 
the island. We were just south of 
the tropics, and all the fruits of the 
semi-tropical climate grew there in 
abundance, so that we were relieved from 
any anxiety as to food. 

The climate was so delightful that we 
could sleep on the ground with very little 
covering. Beds were extemporized from 
the sails of the boats, and we were soon 
sleeping the sleep of the weary. 


CHAPTER III. 


Next morning the third officer, named 
Hiram Slawker, took four seamen with 
him in the dingy and went out to the 
ship. They found the vessel fast break- 
ing up, but managed to save a num- 
ber of valuables ; and on the second and 
third trips, which they made in one of 
the quarter boats, they brought back with 
them quite a cargo. 




















Saws, hatchets, axes, cooking utensils, 
etc. ; nautical instruments, a quantity of 
sailcloth and bedding ; a few of the pas- 
sengers’ and seamen’s effects were thus 
secured, and last, but not least, as you 
will see, Hiram Slawker’s chest. 

The Sea Gull continued to settle until 
the following day, when a great wave 
rolled in; the ship was lifted high on its 
crest, and carried farther out and broad- 
side on the bar, where she rolled over 
into the deep sea. Every eye was upon 
her, and a great shout went up as she dis- 
appeared from sight. 

We immediately erected a shelter on 
the high cliff, which we called «« Lookout 
hill.’’ To the top of the tallest tree we 
rigged our largest boatsail, in the hope 
of being sighted by some passing vessel. 

Turner very unceremoniously estab- 
lished himself there as watchman. He 
had rescued his silk umbrella from the 
wreck, and it was a source of considerable 
amusement to us, for at almost any hour 
of the day the umbrella could be seen out- 
lined against the sky, with Turner under 
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it scanning the horizon with the ship’s 
telescope. 

The contemplation of the ocean seemed 
to suit his mood. He had his men de- 
tailed for duty when he wanted a change, 
and so we felt certain that no sail could 
pass unobserved. 

As day after day went by with no sign of 
an approaching vessel, we concluded that 
we were out of the immediate course of 
ships ; and there seemed a possibility of 
our having to pass the approaching rainy 
season on the island. Our thoughts, 
therefore, turned to the erection of suit- 
able protection against the elements. One 
of the passengers, Mr. Travers, early 
developed a genius for directing the build- 
ing of the rude huts, which we dignified 
among ourselves by the name of houses, 
and very soon after our arrival, he, 
Mr. Moore and myself were looked upon 
as the architects and builders for the 
islanders. 

We erected twelve small houses, and 
one large house, which we chose to call 
the «‘ Town Hall.’’ Moore drew a map of 
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our primitive township, which I pre- 
served, and from the sketch you will see 
that we did not go far from our first land- 
ing place to establish the village. Our 
building operations kept the four of us, 
with six of the seamen, quite busy for 
several weeks. 

There were those who fished, while the 
others gathered fruit and berries. Thus 
we found no difficulty in getting a variety 
on our bill-of-fare, by exchange with our 
neighbor. We each naturally sought the 
society of congenial spirits, so that in a 
short time our community was repre- 
sented by eight or ten groups of two or. 
three people, who lived together in a 
house by themselves. 

Travers and Moore had chummed with 
Turner and myself since our arrival. 
Travers was an artist. His erect carriage 
and keen, observant, dark eye attracted 
me from the first moment that I saw him 
on board the ship. His father’s family 
belonged to the early settlers of New Jer- 
sey, and in the course of time he had fal- 
len heir to considerable wealth, consisting 
largely of real estate in the northern part 
of that state. He had taken this voyage 
for the opportunity which it afforded of 
studying marine subjects. His com- 
panion, Moore, an architect by profes- 
sion, was a clever, versatile, ambitious 
fellow and had the faculty of adapting 
himseif to circumstances. 

Hiram Slawker had impressed us all 
very favorably during the voyage. In ap- 
pearance he was the typical raw-boned 
Yankee, of herculean stature, with an air 
of force and determination that easily 
made him a leader among the men. His 
father had been born in England, but, 
when a boy, had come to America and 
settled in Massachusetts. There he had 
married into a family whose boast was 
that they were farming the same land that 
had been cleared by their Puritan ances- 
tors. Their farm encroached on the sea 
on one side, while it took in rich timber 
lands on the other. So it happened that 
Hiram had been attracted to the life of a 
sailor. 

He had proved himself an excellent 
navigator and a man on whom we could 
depend in an emergency at sea. 

At first we thought that he would be of 
great assistance to us in our dismal condi- 
tion on the island. But later it dawned 
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on us that he was disposed to be ex- 
tremely dogmatic, in enforcing his ideas 
of how things should be done. 

The first month of our life on the island 
passed pleasantly enough. Indeed there 
is no doubt that many of the crew were 
almost glad the ship had foundered, so 
great was the change from the severe 
labor of a sailor’s life to the delightful 
ease of the shore. But I suppose that 
even counting these men no one was ab- 
solutely contented. 

After all, contentment is a purely rel- 
ative term and may have very different 
meanings under different circumstances. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Wheelock, the ship’s carpenter, was a 
particularly intelligent fellow. I had 
often talked with him about possible 
chances of getting away from the island. 
We agreed that we were considerably out 
of the track of ships that skirt the coast. 

But what was to prevent us from taking 
the small boats and trying to find land 
out there to eastward? 

‘«« Will the boats hold all the party, with 
provisions enongh for so long a voyage? 
and how are we to know where we are go- 
ing to land?’’ said Moore one night, 
when several were discussing the sub- 
ject. 

‘And then we should probably have 
to make our way along a rockbound and 
dangerous coast for leagues, before we 
could reach any inhabited parts,’’ added 
Travers. 

‘‘ The scheme is too dangerous,’’ said 
Turner quietly. ‘Don’t forget that all 
the provisions we have are fruits and fish, 
which are not only perishable, but exceed- 
ingly bulky, and that when we have 
stowed enough half-ripe fruit to keep 
twenty-five people for a fortnight there 
will be very little room left for passen- 
gers.”’ 

Meanwhile Slawker had taken the bear- 
ings of the island. His box which he had 
saved from the wreck was examined by 
him, and from that moment strange 
things occurred. One day, in a burst of 
confidence, he showed me some manu- 
script papers, which he had found in his 
chest. They proved to be a very interest- 
ing package of documents. 

He explained that, four days before the 

























































ship sailed, his father 
had given him these 
papers, with instruc. 
tions that he should 
read them as soon as 
possible. The hand- 
writing was crabbed 
and scarcely legible. 
Slawker had no time to 
look at them before em- 
barking, nor could he 
find leisure to read 
them during the voy- 
age, and he could not 
quite decipher all their 
contents now. The... 
package consisted of “/ 
six papers—three in 
Spanish, and transla- 
tions of them in Eng- 
lish. The longest one 
in English was an ac- 
count of the campaign 
of Don Carlos in Spain . 
in 1832, and his attempt * 
to dethrone Queen Isa- 
bella. Slawker’s 
grandfather had 
been a colonel in the 
English legion 
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los, to conciliate him, 
offered to make him 
aduke. But the 
colonel would have 
none of his empty 
titles and pressed for 
something more sub- 
stantial, whereupon 
the don offered him 
the title of count, 


“TO THE TOP OF THE TALLEST TREE WE RIGGED OUR LARGEST BOAT SAIL,” with an estate. On 


of that army, for which services he had 
received, the same as the rest, very little 
food and no pay. For Don Carlos had 
no money and supported his army by rob- 
bing the villagers. Now and then the 
colonel grew tired of waiting and would 
tell the don his opinion of affairs, in very 
rough language. On one occasion, Car- 





investigation, the es- 
tate turned out to be an island in the 
Pacific ; but this seemed to the colonel 
better than nothing, so he accepted it 
and became Count of Guardivedo. 

The MS. went on to describe the history 
of the island and how the title of it came 
to be in possession of Don Carlos. It ap- 
peared that Captain Agramento, who 
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commanded 
the Spanish 
frigate ‘‘Fer- 
dinand and 
Isabella,” 
sailed round 
the world in 
search of 
new terri- 
tory and for 
the honor of 
the flag. 

While in 
the South- 
ern Pacific, 
in latitude 
so and so 
and longi- 
tude such 
and such, 
the doughty 
captain + 
sighted through 
his glass what 
distinctly ap- 
peared to him an 
island, some ten miles off on the star- 
board bow. He was somewhat pressed 
for time, being engaged just then in a 
sportsmanlike effort to keep his ship well 
to the front of two warships belonging to 
a nation with whom Spain was not on 
speaking terms, so he was obliged to in- 
definitely postpone a personal visit to the 
spot ; but to avoid mistakes, he carefully 
entered the bearings of the island in his 
log-book, and formally took possession of 
the same in the name of Spain. 

To be sure, no one else on board sighted 
the place, (but this, no doubt, was on ac- 
count of their not having the captain’s 
glass,) and one very ill-natured ligutenant 
openly declared that the only land there- 
abouts was in the captain’s eye. How- 
ever, the Spanish government gravely 
accepted the captain’s report, and con- 
cluded that if it were an island it would 
be much better to have it recognized as a 
Spanish possession than to have it lying 
about in the ocean, subject to capture by 
some wandering pirate. 

Colonel Slawker, on his death, be- 
queathed the patent of nobility and the 
title deeds of the possible island to his 
son, a worthy New England farmer, who, 
very wisely, kept quiet about it, think- 
ing, no doubt, that the neighbors might 
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judge it to be , “ 
somewhat in- 
congruous 
that a count 
should do his 
own plough- 
ing. But he 
evidently had some faith in the value of 
the possessions, for, believing himself dy- 
ing, he handed the papers to. his son. 

Together with this document were the 
title deeds of the island and the patent of 
nobility. 

Now, according to the log-book, Hiram 
Slawker had been wrecked on his own 
island ! 

You can imagine that the news caused 
considerable surprise in our little com- 
munity when Slawker gravely announced 
the contents of the mysterious package 
and gave the result of his own observa- 
tions as identical with that registered by 
the old Spanish captain. 

No one, of course, dreamed of its making 
the slightest difference to us or to our 
mode of life, and beyond being a fruitful 
theme for comment and affording an op- 
portunity for every one in the party who 
had a story to tell about a strange coin- 
cidence immediately to tell it, no one gave 
it a second thought. 
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For a day or two some one would chaf- 
fingly address Slawker as ‘ Count,’ but 
finding he did not relish our jokes quite 
as pleasantly as we intended them, we 
gradually dropped it. But though the 
rest of us had no thought of the docu- 
ments having any effect upon our life on 
the island, it soon became evident that 
Slawker was doing a great deal of think- 
ing. He would wander away by himself 
for hours, and we could see that he had 
been greatly affected by the finding of the 
title deeds. 

As appeared later, the drift of Slawker’s 
thoughts was not only that he had been 
wrecked on his own island, but that—we 
had been wrecked on Hiram Slawker’s 
island ! 

The result of his cogitations was, for a 
time, only noticeable in his manner and 
temper, which became so moody that we 
all left him to his solitary grandeur. At 
night, as we would lie down on the beach, 
smoking our pipes, (for we had been for- 
tunate enough to secure a plentiful supply 
of tobacco from the ship,) Slawker's 
changed character was usually the prin- 
cipal topic of conversation. 


mM 
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He would occasionally join our group 
and talk on general matters, as he had 
been used to doing; but it was easy to 
see that the character of the man was 
altered. 

One of his strongest characteristics had 
been his intense republicanism, which 
had shown itself in fierce denunciations 
of the monied classes. Now all was dif- 
ferent. He talked about the « rights of 
property,’’ the ‘‘power of capital’’ and 
the good that could be derived from the 
wise direction of it. 


CHAPTER V. 


One morning we were in our hut, talk- 
ing over our changed condition and won- 
dering when we would be rescued. The 
matter of getting away from the island 
did not seem to interest Turner. 

«IT say,’ he began, «I have been hunt- 
ing for this island all my life! My money 
has been of less annoyance to me during 
the past few months than ever before. I 
have not had a tenant complain of a 
broken water pipe or a noisy neighbor all 
this time. No architect,’’ he continued, 
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turning to Moore, ‘‘has bored me to 
build on those vacant lots of mine. And 
no speculator has proposed to buy them 
with a loan which I myself am to fur- 
nish.”’ 

‘« This must be Paradise to you, 
Moore laughingly. 

‘« Paradise, indeed! And until I am 
tired of this sort of life I shall not be 
eager to advise a change.”’ 

The freedom of the life and the change 
from the exciting whirl he had been ac- 
customed to living in had quite a marked 
effect upon Turner. Instead of being the 
quiet conservative I had always known, 
he was now the life of our party, the first 
to suggest and the first to act, and his 
opinion on matters was held at a high 
estimate by us all. 

While Turner had been talking, Slaw- 
ker came in, looking particularly happy 
and as if he were on good terms with him- 
self. 


” 


said 
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«« Hiram Slawker,’’ said Travers, ‘‘ when 
are we going to get away from this 
island ?”’ 

‘‘If you are anxious to reach an inhab- 
ited country,’’ drawled Slawker, « you 
stand a better chance of doing so in a 
month or six weeks from now, when the 
rainy season is over.’’ 

‘‘What’s the matter with the island, 
anyway?’ chimed in Turner. ‘‘ We can 
just as well wait. A ship is sure to run 
into this latitude and pick us up. It’s 
my theory in life that you only have to 
wait ; sit still and let the world revolve ; 
watch it intently ; then, when the spot 
you want turns to you, put your foot on 
it and turn with it.’’ 

‘« [think wecan sum up your idea of life 
by simply calling you lazy,’’ said Moore. 

‘«Lazy, if you will. But I tell you that 
there is entirely too much exertion made 
in life for the results obtained.’’ 

After this unusual burst on Turner’s 
part, there was a lull in the conversation, 
which was broken by Slawker : 

««Do you know that I have found one 
way out of our trouble ?”’ 

«Why, what’s happened, Count? Have 
you discovered a ship at the bottom of 
your wonderful chest, as well as an island 
and a title ?’’ 

‘«T mean to return to civilized ways of 
living.’’ 

‘¢ Travers,’’ said Moore, ‘«‘“Mr. Slawker 
wants to run for alderman ’’ —— 

-* No, no,”’ interrupted Hiram, « I don’t 
mean politics.”’ 

‘« No one would be more delighted than 
Yours Truly. Now, for instance, in the 
way of dress. My wardrobe is somewhat 
limited, but I shall be very glad to in- 
augurate a reform club, and abolish my 
razor, tile hat’’ ~— 

‘‘Nothing of the kind,’’ broke in Hi- 
ram. ‘I refer to the method of dividing 
our labor. Of course, we can’t do it all at 
once, but wecan make a start. I thought 
it would be a good idea to keep a store or 
general exchange, where everything could 
be brought. Those who picked berries 
could bring their surplus to the store, and 
the same with those who fished, or caught 
turtles, or got eggs or birds. Then, by 
crediting each with what they brought, the 
men who had too many berries could get 
fish, and those who had fish and wanted 
bananas could get them."’ 
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«« But where do we come in, my Lord?”’ 
‘‘ Easy enough, Mr. Travers. You’re 
working on Mr. Wheelock’s house, ain’t 


you? Very well. I'll give you credit on 
account for labor done on that house — 
see ?”’ 


‘«©A capital idea!’’ said Turner, with 
an immovable face. ‘Splendid! But 
how will it work? Sup- 
posing, for instance, Mr. 
Stevens wished to rest for 
a week, and Moore should 
get sick, why I could do all 
their share of labors and so 
keep their accounts even.”’ 

Hiram looked at Turner 
and his white hands, and , 
said hesitatingly: « Yes,” 
that’s just it; you could be 
partners.’’ 

Turner evidently wished 
to humor Hiram, and con- 
tinued talking enthusiastic- 
ally over the plan. He 
hunted up some old log- 
books which belonged to 
the ship, and insisted on 
showing Hiram on the 
blank leaves how to keep 
double-entry, and rattled on until Hiram 
was quite wild with his talk. 

Turner introduced the scheme to the 
others in a most plausible manner. A 
general laugh was the result, but we 
_ nevertheless brought all food to Hiram’s 
hut for division that night, and the next 
day as well. 

And so Hiram’s store was started. 


CHAPTER VI. 


It must be confessed that this book- 
keeping seemed to us more like a huge 
joke than anything else. But it was evi- 
dent that Slawker looked upon it as a 
very serious matter, and he soon had an 
elaborate debit and credit account with 
each one. The store became a_ head- 
quarters or lounging room. Hiram’s man- 
ner gradually changed. He assumed the 
air of a superior being to us all. 

Now and then there would be a scarcity 
of articles at the store, when Hiram 
would sing out to the sailors : 

«‘Come now, you must get me three or 
four dozen eggs to-day,’’ or ‘‘ you must 
be off early and bring me a good load of 
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fish ;’’ or perhaps it would be «« you must 
let me have more berries and figs than 
these to-morrow, there is hardly enough 
to go around.”’ 

But the real meaning of Slawker’s con- 
duct did not appear until one morning 
Moore came running up to the store, 
where most of us were standing, and 
called out, «Say, fellows, do you know 
that there are tons upon tons of guano 
on those high rocks at the western end ot 
the island ?’’ 

‘« Well, what of it ?’s said Slawker. 

‘““Why, man alive, don’t you know 
what the stuff is worth ?’’ said Moore. 

Hiram was silent. 

“Just think,’’ continued Moore, ‘if, 
when some ship comes along, we had a 
lot of it stacked convenient to the landing 
so that it could easily be loaded, we could 
make a fortune out of a shipload!’ 

‘‘T could, you mean,’’ remarked Slaw- 
ker quietly. 

«« What !”’ 

“TI say you mean that I could. This 
is my island you know. And of course 
everything on it is mine, too, and I want 
you to remember it.’’ His voice had 
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risen toa shout. Pulling out the title of 
the island and exposing its seals, he 
waved the papers in the air, exclaiming, 
‘You fellows might just as well know 
now as any time that I will not have any 
more fooling about this island of mine.’’ 

There was a dead silence until Turner 
said : 

‘‘ That’s so, Count. This is your island, 
and if any one in this company proposes 
to carry it off we shall arrest him for 
grand larceny,”’ and, raising his umbrella 
in the air, continued ‘and then run him 
through. Won’t we, Hiram ?’’ 

We left Turner noisily sympathizing 
with Slawker on the scandalous way in 
which the islanders looked at the situ- 
ation. He told us afterwards, with a very 
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sober face, that he had made an agree- 
ment with Slawker that whenever we 
were rescued he would charter a ship to 
go to the island and carry the guano to 
market, and divide the profits. 

It had never occurred to any of the 
party to dispute Hiram’s clear title to the 
island. At first no one cared a straw 
whether the island belonged to him or to 
King Cetawayo. But somehow it seemed 
now as if it were going to make quite a 
difference to us. Still, as I say, no one 
disputed the abstract justice of the claims. 
Having once declared himself, Hiram lost 
no time in making his position clear. 
Next morning as I was passing the store 
I saw two of the sailors talking with him. 
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Hearing high words, I waited at the door 
before going in. Slawker was saying 
quite pompously : 

‘¢T don’t care about having any more of 
my berries picked for a few days.”’ 

One of the men retorted: ‘Oh, hang 
your berries. They are anyone’s who 
wants to pick ’em !”’ 

Catching sight of me, Hiram pointed 
to the sailors and insisted that they should 
not pick any more berries—that he would 
not take them. This was just a little too 
presumptuous on Slawker’s part, as the 
sailors were evidently bent on picking 
berries for themselves, and not for the 
store. I could see that Slawker was talk- 
ing for effect, with some ulterior motive 
in view. 


A 


’ 


continued 
Hiram. ‘I want you all to thoroughly 
understand that this is my island; these 
are my berries ; my bananas ; my turtles 
and my fish.’’ Then turning to Travers 
and Moore, who had just entered, he added, 
‘‘and while you are here, Mr. Moore and 
Mr. Travers, I want to tell you that ac- 
cording to my books your party has been 
eating a good deal more than what you 
have earned by building or picking lately. 
So I would like you to fix up a few shelves 
and build out the veranda so’s anyone 
that wants to can set around outside.”’ 
««Certainly,’’ exclaimed Travers, ‘‘ my 
soul is just yearning for such a job. But 
I did not know that I was indebted to 
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‘* MOORE CAME RUNNING UP TO THE STORE WHERE MOST OF US WERE STANDING.” 


your highness to any extent! Pray 
name the sum and I will pay you in the 
coin of the realm. For you will no doubt 
be issuing money soon, with your beauti- 
ful face on it ;’’ and he winked at me as 
Slawker’s face darkened. 

But Hiram would not be beaten. He 
straightened himself in a moment and, 
turning to the crowd which had by this 
time gathered, said : 

‘«« Mr. Travers has told me that he owns 
land in New Jersey.”’ 

‘«« Well, what if I do?’’ said Travers, 
amazedly. 

‘I suppose you like to have something 
to say about what the people living on it 
shall do with it ?”’ 

‘What’s that got to do with this 
island?” 

‘‘This much, Mr. Travers. I propose 
to do with this island just what I choose 

to have my berries picked, or not, just 
as I say. I have exactly the same rights 
on this island as you have to your land in 
the States. You got it from your father, 
I s’pose? Well, your father bought it 
from some other man, who got it from his 
father, who bought it of someone else, and 
so on back to Lord Carteret or the Duke 
of York, who got it from the King of Eng- 


land—just the same as my grandfather 
got this from the King of Spain !’ 

«« The only difference is in your titles,”’ 
said Turner, who had caught the last 
words as he came in; ‘‘ the only difference 
is that King Charles got his title by the 
‘grace of God,’ and Don Carlos ‘ par la 
gracia de Dios.’ Slawker,’’ continued 
Turner, «I'll tell you what I’ll do. I 
will give you half an acre of good city 
property if you won’t say anything more 
about this island belonging to you for one 
week.”’ 

This roused Slawker’s ire. Taking a 
few steps forward and raising his fist, he 
shouted : 

«« You fellows cannot talk to me! You 
are in the same boat. You don't let ev- 
erybody ride over you and do what they 
want to with your land. And I propose 
to enforce my rights here!”’ 

‘« What do you propose doing ?”’ 

‘Just this: I have guano here, which 
I can sell when a vessel comes this way, 
provided it is moved down to the beach. 
What I want is for you all to take a hand 
and move it. That’s what I want for 
using my island. You all see that it’s 
reasonable? This is a good island, and 
we are here. -Now, all we have to do is to 
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go to work and improve its natural ad- 
vantages, and though, of course, the 
island is mine, still, if I allow every man 
a fair share—or fair wages, if you like— 
for what he does, there’s no reason why 
each one should not make a good thing 
of it.’’ 

I think that they all saw by this time 
the futility of any further argument. As 
for myself, I knew by past experience how 
useless it was to try to reason with Slaw- 
ker, who had proved himself absolutely 
incapable of seeing more than one side 
(his own) of any question. 


CHAPTER VII. 


We had been on the island between four 
and five months, and though we had kept 
a constant lookout for a passing ship, not 
a sail had appeared, and the.hope that 
most of us had cherished, that we were, 
perhaps, not quite out of the track of 
ships, was gradually dying out in our 
breasts. The duty of keeping a lookout 
was religiously observed at first, in a sys- 
tematic way, but after the first few weeks, 
though the anxious watch was never 
neglected, the plan of daily telling off 
some one for this duty had been aban- 
doned and it had come to be almost ev- 
erybody’s business to spend an hour or 
two of the day on the lookout. 

A day or so after the stormy interview 
with Slawker, Travers, Turner and I were 
lying on the sand, looking up at the sky, 
which, of late, had about developed into 
our sole occupation. 

We were wondering whether we had 
been doomed to spend the remainder of 
our lives on this island, when we were 
aroused by a shout, and on jumping to 
our feet to see the cause of the commotion 
we found everybody rushing up the beach 
towards the signal hill. Glancing up to 
the bluff, we saw three of the sailors fran- 
tically waving their arms, shouting and 
and pointing to some object to the west- 
ward. 

«A sail! Asail! A sail!’’ 

Could it be possible? A ship at last! 
Even from the bluff, nothing could be dis- 
tinguished with the naked eye, but with 
the ship’s glass a faint glimmering of a 
sail was seen far down on the eastern hor- 
izon. Would she see us? Oh, that it 
were night, that we could light our bonfire! 
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Her deck was well below the horizon, 
and we had no hope that she could sight 
the island, unless she came nearer. 

How we laughed and talked and cried, 
and shook one another by the hand ! 

We were to be rescued at last ! 

The minutes seemed hours, the hours 
days. Twelve o’clock came and the white 
speck of sail had enlarged enough for 
those of us who had good eyes to see it, 
as the sun glinted upon it. She was still 
too far off to see us ; but she was coming 
—that was sure. One o’clock! Two 
o’clock passed! Still the white sail shone; 
but it was impossible to tell whether she 
was coming nearer or whether the ship 
was Sailing due south and would not see 
us. About half past two, Slawker came 
out of the store with a paper in his hand 
and climbed up the bluff. He had been 
back and forth several times during the 
day. When he reached the summit, he 
took the glass from the man who held it, 
and, after taking a long look at the sail, 
turned round, faced those of us who were 
standing together on a little knoll and 
said : 

‘‘The ship is coming nearer. If the 
wind holds, she will probably stay on the 
port tack, which she is now on, and will 
sight the island sometime before dark. 
Now, before we leave, I want to draw your 
attention to one point which has been 
overlooked. This is my island, as you 
know. For nearly five months you have 
all been living on it. I won’t say that 
you have been eating my berries and my 
bananas, and so on; but that’s true all 
the same. However, I suppose I must 
allow you all something for the labor you 
have done, although you must admit it 
would be hardly fair for you to expect to 
live rent free all that time. Now, I have 
a paper here which I want you to sign, 
agreeing to pay me a fair rental for the 
houses and land during the time you have 
been on my island and using my houses, 
for, of course, as it was my material of 
which they were built, they are my 
houses.”’ 

We were all so excited, looking out for 
the ship, that we could scarcely listen to 
Hiram. But the nature of his communi- 
cation was very peculiar, and I could not 
help paying some attention to his re- 
marks. I need hardly say that, though 
many of us would have been delighted to 
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have signed away 
three years’ income 
if we could have 
been assured of be- 
ing rescued, those 
who heard what he 
said greeted it with 
derisive laughter. 
No one volunteered 
his signature ; but 
I have the docu- 
ment, and if any of 
them are inclined 
they can sign it 
yet ! 

Three o'clock! 
The sail was no ‘ 
bigger. Four o'clock! The 2... 
- was manifestly less. aa 

«She has gone off on the star- 
board tack,’’ said Hiram, with a chuckle } 
that savored strongly of satisfaction. 
«« We've seen the last of that ship!’’ 

And to show that he, for one, gave up 
all expectation of being rescued for that 


day, he started down the hill, remarking :_ 


“I am going to eat my dinner, and I 
advise you all to do the same.”’ 

But we couldn’t leave the hill. It was 
not possible to believe! Was there no 
means by which we could make those on 
the ship see us? Strong men wept, and 
cursed, and wept again and bewailed their 
fate. Someone thought of lighting the 
bonfire. In ten minutes a great volume 
of black smoke was rolling far into the 
air. Why hadn’t we thought of this be- 
fore? Too late! Too late! The fast re- 
ceding sail became smaller and smaller, 
until at last the sharpest eye could dis- 
cover nothing of the ship—and she was 
gone. 

We were once more alone on the island. 
Only. the limitless, shining, remorseless 
sea, stretching far, far away in every 
direction to where the blue of the ocean 
melted into the blue of the beautiful, 
cloudless, pitiless sky. Sadly and silently 
we descended the hill. I cannot pretend 
to describe the agony of that night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next morning, Slawker was stand- 
ing at the door of his store, trying to 
look as if he sympathized with the 
prevailing sentiment of disappointment 
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which was in everybody’s demeanor. 

Travers and I were strolling down to 
the mouth of the creek, intending to take 
the dingy and try our luck for an hour 
at fishing. Travers could not resist hav- 
ing a shot at Hiram as he passed. 

«So, Mr. Hiram Slawker, Count of 
Guardivedo, you want to charge us rent 
for the use of our huts, do you? I think 
you are about the most ideal specimen of 
a man that ever walked the face of the 
earth. I suppose that your next move 
will be to evict us from your island unless 
Wwe pay you rent ?”’ 

‘« Well,’’ drawled Slawker, «I told you 
fellows that it was all mine, everything 
—the island, the fruit, the berries, the 
turtle eggs—and I can show you in the 
books that most of you are a good deal in 
my debt for the food you’ ve had.”’ 

“Yes, I realize,’’ said Travers, ‘‘ we 
came to this island expressly for your 
benefit, and our highest ambition was to 
build huts so-as to be allowed to pay 
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you for the pleasure of living in them?’”’ 

-« Well, Mr. Travers, isn’t that what 
some of your tenants in America do for 
you? You pay them wages to build 
houses, and then you charge them rent to 
live in them—and it’s quite right, too,’’ 
said Slawker. ‘It’s your material and 
your land, and so is this my material and 
my land, while the berries and fruit you’ve 
been eating and the use of the island I 
put against the wages. That’s fair, isn’t 
aT”? 

Travers turned to me with the weariest 
smile I ever saw. The disappointment of 
the day before had taken such a hold on 
him that I feared the consequences of any 
further argument with Slawker. I bun- 
died him into the dingy and we shoved off 
for our fishing. He was very quiet all the 
morning, and when we came ashore, after 
landing our fish, he took me by the arm 
and strolled down the beach. We walked 
in silence until suddenly he stopped and, 
placing his hand heavily on my shoulder, 
said : 

‘« Stevens, I believe I was wrecked on 
this cursed island for the sole purpose of 
having my eyes opened. Here we are, 
thrown on this spot against our will and 
unable, except by committing suicide, to 
leave it. We are told by this man that 
he is the owner of the land, and by all the 
laws that we are taught to respect he is 
the owner of this island. Backed by a 
piece of paper, bearing an official seal two 
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hundred years old, he actually holds in 
subjection twenty-five human beings! 
And so strong is the force of early preju- 
dices that not one of us really dares to 
dispute his right todo so. All we can do 
is to protest against the manner of en- 
forcing it. Then, does that give him alone 
the right to live here? If so, what is to 
become of us? Work for him? Pay him 
for the privilege of existing ?’’ 

He was deeply affected. The position 
which Hiram had assumed had appealed 
strongly to his sense of justice. He took 
two rapid strides and resumed : 

‘«The analogy is perfect. This island 
and the world. The great mass of beings 
born into the world are in just the same 
condition as we are here on this island. 
They grow to manhood and are told that 
they must work for someone for the priv- 
ilege of living on the earth and eating the 
fruits thereof which nature has provided 
for the use of all !”’ 

He stood still and looked over the great 
waters before slowly resuming : 

«“‘T haven’t thought it all out yet, but 
you know in all reason, as well as I do, 
that we should have as much interest in 
this island as Slawker. And I don’t 
know how an old Spanish captain, dead 
or alive, is going to have anything to say 
in the matter. Do you?’’ 

There was no use in answering him at 
that moment. 

‘‘The whole system is wrong,’’ he 
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““ WHAT I PROPOSE IS, THAT WE ALL GO TO WORK AND IMPROVE THE ISLAND.” 


cried, ‘‘ monstrous! It is a libel on the Al- 
mighty to think that some men have for 
their private gain what we can see was 
meant for the benefit of all.’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


In all the proposed endeavors of the 
islanders for leaving the place, Slawker 
had never opposed anyone’s taking the 
best for any such purpose. 

The earnestness of Slawker, his evident 
conviction that he was in the right, and 
his persistent demands, no less than the 
forcible personality of the man, had its 
effect upon several of the seamen, who 
finally agreed to help move the guano to 
the beach, and they were soon hard at 
work under Hiram’s supervision. 

Turner found considerable amusement 
in watching them, and haunted Slawker 
like a shadow, forever harping on the 
time when they should Be rescued and 
they could sell the guano, which would 
give them both a small fortune. Slawker, 
not satisfied with the result of his per- 
sistency, tried to induce others to assist 
in the work. 

‘« What I propose,’’ said he, «is that we 
all go to work and improve the island as 
much as we can with the material we 
have. Make roads; lay out streets, etc. 
Then go to work and stack all that guano 


on the beach ready for shipment on the 
first vessel that comes this way. Then 
with the money I get for it we can build 
up a town.”’ 

‘I’m with you on the corner lots,’’ 
chimed in Turner. Hiram continued as 
if he had not heard him : 

‘A line of ships will soon be running 
between my island and the mainland. Im- 
migrants will be attracted, and you, even 
those who at present have no money, will 
have saved enough out of your wages to 
buy land. So that you will be the aris- 
tocracy of Guardivedo.”’ 

‘« You can go on the mainland and im- 
port the first batch of slaves you can 
bring,’’ stormed Travers. 

Hiram’s face darkened. He glared for 
one minute savagely at Travers and 
shouted : 

«« Well, you all owe me for rent, and I 
propose that you pay me by stacking the 
guano ready for shipment !”’ 

‘‘The others may of course do as they 
please,’ said Travers, now thoroughly 
roused ; ‘‘but I can tell you, Sefior Don 
Hiram Slawker, Count of Guardivedo, and 
Prime Minister to His Majesty the Devil, 
that, so far as I am concerned, I will see 
you and your island, and your guano 
buried 10,000 leagues under the tallest 
mountain between here and the North 
Pole before I will move a handful of it.’’ 
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PAYING RENT. 


‘«T’m another,’’ said Moore. 

‘IT don’t see how you're going to 
make out to live if you don’t,’’ yelled 
Hiram. ‘You are living on my is- 
land, and you have to depend on my 
fruits, and my berries, and my turtle 
eggs !”’ 

‘««My dear Sefior,’’ said Turner in his 
blandest tones, ‘ pray, desist. You 
may as well make up your mind that 
we are going to eat those fruits, those 
berries and those turtle eggs, until we 
are forced to leave this happy island, 
which you wish to make so attractive 
for us.”’ 

‘‘And thank your stars that we have 
hitherto been content with vegetable diet.’’ 
As Travers said this we all moved on by 
mutual consent. 

The weather was perfect, for the nights 
were getting cooler. However, we began 
to fear that if we did not get away from 


the island at once, 
the following season 
would find us in a 
more wretched condi- 
tion. The ship’s car- 
penter was as anxious 
to get away as any of 
us, but he still feared 
Hiram. 

«Of course,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ Hiram will op- 
pose our going with 
all his might, and he 
will claim the boats 
for debt, and will re- 
fuse to give them 
up.”’ 

‘«T guess you can 
chance that part of 
it,”’ said Turner; ‘‘but 
you will find it diffi- 
cult to get the entire 
party to consent to the risk of going ; and 
the next question will be about provision- 
ing the boats.’’ 

‘‘Why not build a large raft?”’ 
Moore. 

All turned to Wheelock and asked in 
chorus, ‘‘ Can it be done?’’ After reflect- 
ing a moment he slowly replied : 

‘‘It seems plausible enough. Yes, we 
could cut down some of those big trees out 
there near the beach. They are straight 
and light as cork. [I'll undertake that 
if eight or nine of us work on it we can 
build a raft, if need be, within three weeks, 
which will be well able to carry our party 
with provisions for a month.”’ 

‘‘What if we should meet a storm ?’’ 
said someone. 

‘«We must take our chances on that. 
Any of the sailors will tell you that we 
are pretty safe in these latitudes for a 
month at least.’’ 

All were consulted, and the decision was 
to build the raft. 

We began onthe very next day, and in 
ten days we had her afloat. In four days 
more we had built a deckhouse, and had 
begun to provision her. Hiram was furi- 
ous when he saw what we were doing. 
He stormed, and raved, and threatened. 
Travers had a little difficulty in overcom- 
ing the fears of some, but by the time we 
were ready to leave everybody had agreed 
to come along. 

We fitted a mast to our raft, and madea 
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big sail of the sailcloth we had saved from 
the ship. 

On the morning we were ready to leave, 
Turner and I went to Slawker, who had 
all along refused to go with us. Turner 
made a last appeal. 

‘‘Here’s your only chance to get back 
to civilization and sell yourisland. You'll 
be able then to find some one who will 
want to take it off your hands; and you 
can get more for it in America than you 
can by staying here.”’ 

«“No,’”’ said Hiram, ‘‘no, this is my 
island. I shall stay onit. I don’t know 
what might happen to this island if I 
should leave it; some one else might 
come and steal my guano.”’ 

«Oh, your guano will keep. 
along, or you will starve to death.”’ 

‘“No, no. I will look out for myself. 
You needn’t argue the question. I won’t 
go with you.’”’ Saying this, he turned 
abruptly and went up the beach. 

It took us the entire morning to get all 
the passengers on the raft and ready to 
push off. As Travers and myself were 
about to leave, the others having already 
gone aboard the raft, Slawker came out 
of his store with a paper in his hand. 

‘««Mr. Stevens,’’ he said, «I want to 
give you this paper. On it I have drawn 
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an account of my island—a sort of pro- 
spectus, so that anyone can see what ad- 
vantages there would be in coming here 
to settle. I want to get copies of it print- 
ed and distributed. All you people owe 
me rent, and this is not much to ask in 
return. Besides, you have made a raft 
of my timber and are carrying it away. 
I shall call on you for further payment.’’ 

I promised to have the circular printed 
as he desired. He shook hands with Tur- 
ner and myself, but refused to do so with 
anyone else. As we sailed away to the 
eastward we saw the figure of Hiram 
Slawker standing motionless on Lookout 
hill. It seemed awful to leave him there ; 
but what were wetodo? Hestood «‘likea 
monument of landlordism,’’ said Travers. 
Our raft sailed steadily, but very slowly. 
On the sixth day after leaving the island 
we encountered a lively breeze, which 
threatened at one time to develop a gale 
and knock our frail craft to pieces. On 
the eleventh day we sighted the Richard 
Gates, bound for San Francisco. 

The captain treated us royally, and of- 
fered to go to the island and take off Slaw- 
ker, but after hearing our story concluded 
it would be a waste of time. 

It was not until then that we made a sur- 
prising discovery. In making out his 
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prospectus, Hiram Slawker had left blank 
the bearings of the island. 


He had evidently intended to make very. 


careful calculations and insert the bear- 
ings, but had, by some strange fatality, 
forgotten to do so. 

The storm we encountered upon our 
raft had so tossed us about that nobody 
could give more than a vague idea of its 
position on the chart. And so Hiram 
Slawker is the only man in the world who 
knows the exact location of his island. 

I have little more to add. Turner is 
with me in San Francisco, our fellow-pas- 
sengers having all departed their several 
ways. He isa changed man. 

He is worried by Slawker’s perilous sit- 
uation, and he has several times announced 
his decision of personally going in search 
of him. But the great uncertainty of find- 
ing the island, and the risk of fitting out 
a ship for making what would seem to be 
a useless attempt, have so far dissuaded 
him from starting. 

I have shared his feelings in the matter, 
and in publishing the facts of this remark- 
able voyage sincerely trust that as soon 
as all these details are known some in- 
telligent effort will be made toward the 
discovery of the Island of Guardivedo, for 
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THE COUNT IN POSSESSION. 


I fear an extended delay may prove fatal 
to the rescue of Hiram Slawker. 


I append his prospectus : 


I AM THE OWNER OF THE ISLAND OF 
GUARDIVEDO, 

Situate in the Southern Pacific ocean ; lat- 

itude * * * longitude * * * My 

island possesses a most delightful climate, 

capable of producing the very best results 

with the least labor. 

I will give work to all mechanics and 
laborers of every description who will 
come and bring tools with them and build 
houses, make roads and such other im- 
provements as I want. I will give them 
in payment lots of ground at low prices. 
I will make this-land very valuable as 
the community enlarges, and as rents in- 
crease, and I will always give plenty of 
work to my people. 

In course of time I will need bankers, 
storekeepers, hotel men and others, for I 
propose to immediately erect the city of 
Slawkerville. 

Those who wish to know anything about 
this island of mine can write me direct. 


HirRAM SLAWKER, 
Count of Guardivedo, 
On the Island, Guardivedo. 
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